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7 / f / GERMAN THOUGHT AND LITERATURE IN 
Ve 


NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1820 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Amid the wide-spread interest of the past fifty years and 
more in early American-German relations’ little attention has 
been paid to Colonial and Federal New England. Although 
German intellectual and literary influence became preéminent 
in New England after 1820, scholars have generally assumed 
that it was of no vital importance before that time. 

At first glance there is little to contradict that assumption. 
The early German settlements in Maine and Massachusetts 
were relatively small and unimportant,” and there were only a 
few Germans in the larger New England towns. As for the 
early intellectual and literary contacts, they have aroused so 
little attention that there are only a handful of important mod- 
ern studies concerned with them.’ In and by themselves these 


1 Cf. e.g.: Emil Meynen, Bibliography on German Settlements in Colonial 
North America, Leipzig, 1937; Paul H. Baginsky, German Works Relating to 
America 1493-1880, Bulletin of the New York Public Library, serially Dec. 
1938-Jan. 1940; the large though uncompleted and unpublished bibliography by 
Charles F. Heartman in the American Antiquarian Society, and the union cata- 
log now being compiled at the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 

2 Cf. Albert Bernhardt Faust, The German Element in the United States, 2 
vols., New York, 1909; enlarged edition, do., 1927, esp. 1, 247-262. 

3 First in order came Kuno Francke’s “Cotton Mather and August Her- 
mann Francke,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, v, 
57-67 (1896); “Further Documents Concerning Cotton Mather and August 
Hermann Francke,” Americana Germanica, 1, 4, 31-66 (1897); and a later note 
“The Beginning of Cotton Mather’s Correspondence with August Hermann 
Francke,” Philological Quarterly, v, 193-195 (1926). The author believed that 
the Mather-Francke correspondence from the first decades of the eighteenth 
century constituted “the earliest expression of sustained interest of Americans in 
German affairs.” John Preston Hoskins’ more general study, “German Influence 
on Religious Life and Thought during the Colonial Period,” Princeton Theological 
Review, v, 49-79 & 210-241 (1907) traced the profound influence of the German 
mystics and pietists on American life and thought, particularly through the 
Wesleys and Whitefield. Hoskins, too, knew of no contacts before the eighteenth 
century. Recently John A. Walz in “Increase Mather and Dr. Faust,” Germanic 
Review, xv, 20-31 (1940), did find a seventeenth century link in two New Eng- 
land references to Faust from the 1680’s and 90’s though the immediate source 
seemed to be Dutch. Also recently Albert Bernhardt Faust edited the transla- 
tion of Wieland’s Oberon which John Quincy Adams began in 1799 (New York, 
1940). In addition, E. Ziegler Davis, Translations of German Poetry in American 
Magazines, 1741-1810, Americana Germanica Press, Philadelphia, 1905, and 
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studies offer little more than noteworthy exceptions to the old, 
firmly intrenched tradition that significant New England- 
German relations began suddenly about 1814. 

This tradition, to summarize briefly, claims that Mme. 
de Staél’s book on Germany and Charles Villers’ on the German 
universities (particularly on Géttingen) came to the attention of 
several young men in Boston, and under this sudden inspiration 
George Ticknor and Edward Everett taught themselves Ger- 
man, and with Joseph Green Cogswell and others decided to go 
to Géttingen to pursue their classical and literary studies. 
Because these men and the slightly younger men influenced by 
them became the intellectual and literary leaders of early and 
mid nineteenth-century America, it was believed that American 
education, philosophy, and literature were set on their new and 
prosperous course about 1819, when the first of them returned. 
When in 1825 Charles Follen started teaching German at 
Harvard, this was also supposedly something new and unheard 
of for New England.‘ 


Scott Holland Goodnight, German Literature in American Magazines Prior to 
1846, University of Wisconsin Philology and Literature Series, tv, 1-264 (1907), 
have collected the few important and many unimportant references to German 
life and literature in the early New England magazines, and Frederick Henry 
Wilkens, ‘Early Influence of German Literature in America.” Americana Ger- 
manica, 111, 2, 103-205 (1899) has listed and discussed many, though not all of 
the translations from the German printed or reprinted in New England. 

‘ This misleading traditional account seems to have originated in the famil- 
iar passage from George Ticknor (Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor, 
Boston 1876, 1, 11 f.) relating how he first became interested in German learning 
and literature in 1814 through the books of Mme. de Staél and Villers, and how 
he then had a fantastically difficult time finding books in New England from 
which he could learn German. Oddly enough, this passage has hardly ever been 
questioned and never thoroughly checked, although it occurs in an autobio- 
graphical sketch dictated from memory about fifty-five years after the events. 
Even the internal evidence of preceding passages in this sketch (pp. 8 ff.) indi- 
cates a slip of memory at this point, particularly the references to his earlier 
membership in the Anthology Club (where German literature was frequently 
discussed) and to his close friendship with the young scholar, Joseph Buckmin- 
ster, who, as we shall see, knew German and had a large German library several 
years before de Staél’s and Villers’ books were published. The oft quoted passage 
from Andrew P. Peabody’s Harvard Reminiscences (Boston, 1888, p. 117 f.) 
about Follen’s first class, of which he was a member, strengthened the impression 
that German language and literature were then an utter novelty in New England. 
The traditional account was then perpetuated by James Russell Lowell, Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association, v, 5 (1890), (though he mentions as a 
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German Thought and Literature in New England 3 


In rather startling contrast to this traditional account are 
the results of a fresh examination of early New England interest 
in German thought and literature. This reéxamination started 
with a study of the distinguished scholarly career of the Rev- 
erend William Bentley of Salem, of his library, manuscripts, and 
published writings, in the decades following the American 
Revolution. Around Bentley there was a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances who also had German interests; and from 
his fine knowledge of early American intellectual history, it 
became apparent that there were New England-German con- 
tacts from the early decades of settlement. Indeed, I soon found 
that the available material bearing on these contacts was not 
thin and sporadic, but rich, continuous, and significant. Though 
practically unnoticed in American-German bibliography, a great 
deal of pertinent New England material has been published 
within the past eighty years, but almost always incidentally, in 
the midst of other material, and, with two or three notable ex- 
ceptions, by men who had no interest in American-German rela- 
tions and no knowledge for evaluating what they had before 
them. On the other hand, students with that knowledge and 
interest have apparently never thought of searching through the 
vast, often poorly indexed mass of New England historical pub- 
lications, not to mention the even greater mass of early books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and unpublished material. 

The study and evaluation of this material, to be surveyed 
here for the first time, was begun three years ago, and is far 
from completed;® certain periods and personalities have been 
studied in great detail, others less so, though the whole work has 
progressed to a point where the main lines of development of 
the German intellectual tradition in New England stand out 





single exception that Professor Sydney Willard had a reading knowledge of 
German), by Henry Adams in his History of the United States, Boston, 1891, 1, 
94, and by the standard books on American-German relations such as Faust’s. 
Recently it was carefully documented in Orie William Long’s Literary Pioneers, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1935, and popularized in Van Wyck Brooks’ Flowering of 
New England, New York, 1936. Long did mention Moses Stuart of Andover as 
an exception, since he had begun to study German in 1812, and Brooks added the 
Reverend William Bentley of Salem, without apparently realizing that Bentley’s 
German studies began the year before the Constitution was adopted. 

5 Much of the research during the past two years has been made possible by 
grants-in-aid from the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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clearly and definitely. These main lines run somewhat as follows: 
there was an intense initial interest in things German during the 
early and mid seventeenth century, which gradually diminished 
and changed from the end of the century to the early part of the 
eighteenth, and then gradually increased again and underwent 
further changes until in the 1790’s it reached a new culmination, 
which led directly and causatively to the even greater develop- 
ments of 1815-20. 

By way of necessary background one should at least mention 
that between England and Germany intellectual relations in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were much stronger and 
wider spread than is generally realized. The German reforma- 
tion, German theological, classical, and scientific scholarship, 
and German dominance in the publishing world exerted a strong 
influence in England, particularly in Puritan and scholarly 
circles, through the Thirty Years War, from then decreasing 
gradually to the end of the seventeenth century. Added to these 
factors were the early settlements of English Puritans in Frank- 
furt, Ziirich, and other German cities, and the continued inti- 
mate German contacts of noted English scholars, such as Roger 
Ascham, John Dee, Robert Fludd, John Pell, John Durie, Henry 
Wotton, who travelled, resided, and even published their works 
in Germany. Since New England was colonial and predominantly 
Puritan, it resisted the new, less kindred French influences which 
followed, with their Catholic, aristocratic, skeptic, and some- 
times dissolute tendencies, and retained the old German in- 
fluences longer and more strongly than did England. 

The most striking evidence of seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth century New England interest in German learning can be 
found in the intellectual pursuits of a few individuals such as 
Robert Child, Governor John Winthrop the Younger, his son 
Wait, and his grandson John, and Increase, Cotton, and Samuel 
Mather. Less striking but more widespread is the evidence which 
can be found in the preserved libraries and book lists of the 

* Cf. Charles H. Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century, Cambridge, 1886; Gilbert Waterhouse, The 
Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Century, Cambridge, 
1914; Karl Heinrich Schaible, Geschichte der Deutschen in England, Strassburg, 
1885; of these Schaible’s is the only one that carries out the promise of its title 
in a reasonably comprehensive manner. Many of the background facts for this 


study could be found only in such primary sources of the time as Anthony a 
Wood's Athenae Oxoniensis, 2 vols., London, 1691-92. 
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German Thought and Literature in New England 5 


early New Englanders. The facts which come to light are rather 
surprising. Naturally the majority of the books in any such 
library were generally by Englishmen, written in English or 
Latin, and usually printed in England. But next to these in 
number and importance, in every early Puritan library which I 
have investigated so far, were the books by Germans, printed in 
Germany, usually in Latin. The Dutch and French books 
usually ran a poor third and fourth till late in the century, and 
sometimes a few Italian and Spanish books followed.’ 

The libraries of the first settlers of Plymouth contained 
German scholarly works, presumably from 1620 onward, though 
the book lists included in the estate inventories, being imperfect 
and vague, offer only a partial picture.* Samuel Fuller’s inven- 
tory in 1638 included a Musculus, Governor William Brad- 
ford’s in 1657, Luther on the Galatians, Captain Myles Standish’s 
in 1656, two English books on German affairs, The State of 
Europe and The German History. But William Brewster’s of 
1644 was really large and was listed with reasonable complete- 
ness; it included a large number of works by Germans, among 
them theological works by Musculus, Oecolampadius, Lava- 
terus, Pareus, Piscator, Buxtorff, Wigandus, Chemnitz, also 
Keckermann’s Systema Physicum and three English books on the 
war then in progress. 

From as early as 1629 we have a list of the books in the 
official library of the Massachusetts Bay Company.*® Among its 
foreign books were two French (Calvin’s Jmstitutes and a Mol- 
erus, also an English translation from the French) and sixteen 
German, by Johann Gerhard, Martin von Chemnitz, Johann 
Piscator, David Pareus, and Johann Buxtorff—all favorite 
theological scholars, whose works had a place in almost every 
fair-sized library of the day. John Harvard’s library, bequeathed 
to the newly founded college in 1638, contained more than 
twenty-five titles (more than forty-five volumes) of books by 


7 For comparative numbers on a few important libraries see below; detailed 
statistics on early libraries and library lists will be included in a more compre- 
hensive study on this period. 

* American Antiquarian Society, Bentley MSS., tv, 99-101 (1819); Records 
of the Colony of New Plymouth, N. B. Shurtleff ed., Boston, 1855, esp. vols. 1-1v, 
1633-1668; H. M. Dexter, “Elder Brewster’s Library,” Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings, 2nd series, v, 37-85. 

* Julius Herbert Tuttle, “The Libraries of the Mathers,” Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, new series, xx, 271 f. 
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Germans, a greater number than the French, Italian, and 
Dutch combined.” Later bequests to Harvard throughout the 
seventeenth century and beyond almost invariably included a 
respectable proportion of German works. Among the interesting 
early gifts were Sebastian Miinster’s Cosmographia from the 
Reverend Peter Bulkley of Concord, scientific and mystical 
works from Sir Kenelm Digby, a friend of the younger John 
Winthrop, and a group of scholarly and theological works from 
the elder Winthrop." 

Outstanding amid this solid early establishment of German 
scholarship in New England were the stronger and broader 
German interests of several men, especially of John Winthrop 
the Younger (1606-76), Governor of Connecticut, and of his 
friends, particularly Robert Child and Nathaniel Ward.” 

Even after the younger Winthrop had moved to America in 
1631, he continued to receive the catalogs of the semi-annual 
Frankfurt book fairs; in 1632 and 1633 they were sent to him by 
Francis Kirby, a London merchant.” These catalogs were 
indispensable to the European scholar of the day; in fact, their 
importance to English booksellers and scholars was such that 
they were reprinted in London between 1617 and 1628.“ Many 


10 Harvard Library, Bibliographical Contributions, No. 27, 5-14: Books given 
to the library by John Harvard, Peter Bulkley, Sir Kenelm Digby, and Governor 
Bellingham. Cf. also No. 55, 26-28: Gifts and bequests of books. 

" Robert C. Winthrop, Life and Letters of John Winthrop, 2 vols. Boston, 
1869, 11. 438. 

” The prime sources for the study of John Winthrop’s German interests are 
the Winthrop Papers at the Massachusetts Historical Society and the Winthrop 
books in the New York Society Library (not to be confused with the New York 
Historical Society). These sources are both well known, though no one, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, has taken any but the most cursory notice of their 
rich German contents. Other material, particularly two large additional sections 
of his library which I have recently found, seem till now not to have been investi- 
gated. Most, though not all, of the papers bearing on his German associations 
have been published in the Proceedings and Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society; and there are incidental references to his German books in 
several articles on his learning and scientific studies. 

% MHS Collections, 3rd series, rx, 249, 252, 260; quoted in Thomas God- 
dard Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England 1620-1730, New Haven, 
1920, p. 33. 

“ Cf. J. Bass Mullinger in Cambridge History of English Literature, rv, 403 f. 
and 548; also G. Smith, “The Frankfort Book-Mart,” The Library, 1900, pp. 
167-179. 
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subsequent letters to and from numerous other correspondents 
show Winthrop’s continued interest in the latest German pub- 
lications, and show that he ordered and received German books 
throughout his life. 

Among his correspondents the Germans were next in number 
and importance to the English. From a nearly complete list of 
eighty-one correspondents” fifteen are Germans, three more are 
English with close German connections, five Dutch, two French, 
three Italians, one Dane, and one Bohemian. Among the best 
known of the Germans are: the chemist Johann Rudolph Glau- 
ber, the astronomers Johann Hevelius and the younger Johann 
Kepler, and three residing in England, Samuel Hartlib, Henry 
Oldenburg, and Prince Rupert of the Palatinate. Hartlib, whom 
Winthrop called ‘‘the Great Intelligencer of Europe,” was one 
of the founders of the Royal Society and a friend of Milton. 
Oldenburg was another founder of the Royal Society, its corre- 
sponding secretary and most active member for many years. 
Prince Rupert after a tempestuous youth had settled down to 
artistic and scientific pursuits and attained fame in both. How- 
ever, there are two important German correspondents omitted 
from the list. One is Theodore Haak, who is generally designated 
as the original founder of the Royal Society; he was also a 
friend of Milton and translated half of Paradise Lost into Ger- 
man blank verse.” This is the first translation of Paradise Lost 
and the first known use of blank verse in German. The other is 
an enigmatic figure, an old man, of whom Winthrop and the 
London Germans always wrote with the greatest affection: 
“Mr. Morian,” “Mr. Morlian,” or “Mr. Morlaen,” as the 
editors of the Winthrop correspondence have transcribed it 
from the rather difficult seventeenth century handwriting and 
diversified spelling. He must have been a person of considerable 
importance in his day, for his name keeps coming up in vital 
places of the correspondence, but till now I have not been able 
to identify him with any certainty.” 


% Transactions of the Royal Society, xt, London, 1741, in the dedicatory 
preface addressed to his grandson and namesake. 

16 Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis, 11, 642 f. 

17 Johannes Kvatala, Die Pddagogische Reform des Comenius in Deutschland, 
vols. xxvr & xxxu of the Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica identifies 
Morian (xxv1, 56) as a Livonian nobleman with whom Durie became ac- 
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Samuel Hartlib’s letter to Winthrop of September 3, 1661 is 
typical of this learned correspondence, and of particular interest 
to us because of the German message from Morian included: 
“Just now I had a Letter from honest and worthy Mr. Morian 
writing as followeth: ‘Hern Winthrop wolle der Herr meinet 
wegen herrzlichen griissen. Ich bin seiner nit vergessen, dencke 
noch oft an Ihn, und bisweilen wiinshe Ich mich bey Ihn auff 
4 oder gantzen tag. Unser Teutshe Becker hatt auch viel Kiinst- 
Strichlein, in seinem letzten schreibet Er wie folget ...’ ” and 
he quotes in Latin Johann Joachim Becherus’ scheme for a 
universal written language, which was published as Character 
pro Notitia Linguarum Universali, Inventum Steganographicum 
Hactenus Inauditum, Frankfurt, 1661. Hartlib also told about 
his close friend, John Durie, one of the great admirers at the 
time of German scholarship and literature, and mentioned that 
Durie was sending German and other religious books to Win- 
throp’s New Haven friend John Davenport.’® On October 29, 
1667, Theodore Haak wrote to Winthrop in regard to Peter 
Stuyvesant (the last governor of New Amsterdam and Win- 
throp’s friend), then in London:** “I write by him to Mr. Mor- 
laen, to bring them acquainted, & to present Mr. Morlian an 
opportunity to renew his acquaintance with you.” A few years 





quainted in Sweden, but he does not substantiate this identification. Von Recke 
and Napiersky’s Allgemeines Schriftsteller- und Gelehrienlexicon der Provinzen 
Livland, Esthland und Kurland mentions only a woman poet by that name. To 
judge from the catalog of the Sloane manuscripts in the British Museum (ex- 
tract of letter to Hartlib, 1653), Morian was living in Amsterdam. The so-called 
“!” in the manuscripts may actually be a medial “‘s’”’, and the person referred to 
may be Joachimus Morsian or Morsius, born 1593, North German scholar, 
scientist, poet, friend or personal acquaintance of Ben Jonson, John Owen, 
Henry Wotton, Andreas Tscherning, Abraham a Franckenberg, and others of 
like note. According to Johann Moller, Cimbria Literata, Copenhagen, 1744, 1, 
440-446, Morsius disappeared from Liibeck in 1642, a few years after a four 
year imprisonment in Hamburg, and till now it has been assumed that he died 
about that time. However, since so many details of his cosmopolitan life and 
scholarly interests agree with the “Mr. Morian” of the Winthrop correspond- 
ence, it is possible that they are identical, in which case he lived on, among his 
precious books, manuscripts, and collections, for nearly thirty years longer, ap- 
parently in the Netherlands, in correspondence and personal contact with many 
of the great men of the day. 18 MHS Proceedings, 1878, p. 213. 

19 [bid., 212 f.; cf. also Isabel MacBeath Calder, Letters of John Davenport, 
New Haven, 1937, esp. p. 141. 2 Tbid., 231. 
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later in 1670 Haak and Oldenburg sent letters to Winthrop by 
young John Pell, who had spent part of his youth in Ziirich 
(where his father, the famous mathematician, had been Crom- 
wellian envoy) and who was now coming to New England.”* 

Among the unpublished letters those in Latin to and from 
the Hamburg physician, Paul Marquart Slegelius, and the 
Saxon-Lauenburg councillor, Johann Tanckmarus, are of 
particular interest to us, for in them we can trace the beginnings 
of direct commercial and intellectual relations between the 
maritime towns of Germany and New England. That these 
relations were not as satisfactory as Winthrop could wish, we 
can gather from his letter to Tanckmarus of November 10, 1650, 
in which this un-Ciceronian sentence occurs: “Utinam fre- 
quentiae esset navigatio ex vestris Germaniae partibus in 
nostram Americam Nov-Angliam sperarem etiam frequentia- 
rum literarum commercium inter nos.’’ Other unpublished items 
in German or partly in German include a receipt for a large 
sum dated 1652, a chemical manuscript, Robert Child’s list of 
his German books in 1641, and many notes on the fly leaves and 
margins of some of Winthrop’s German books. 

The Winthrop library is the largest and probably the only 
important preserved American library before that of the Math- 
ers. In its predominantly secular character it stands alone in 
early New England. One section of it, which Francis B. Win- 
throp gave to the New York Society Library in 1812, is well 
known and has often been referred to. It contains 259 volumes 
all told, many of them added by his son and grandson (and a 
few even later), therefore hardly a fifth of the thousand volumes 
which the elder Winthrop mentioned as having been in his 
son’s library. It seems to have escaped the attention even of 
specialists that Francis B. Winthrop possessed several hundred 
additional volumes of the family library, and that he gave more 
than a hundred each to the libraries of the New York Hospital 
and the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1811, many of 
which I have been able to identify through the early inventory 
numbers in them. One other possibly important repository I 
have not yet been able to examine, and a few additional books 
are scattered through various private and public collections. 


% Tbid., 245-247; cf. also Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis, 1, 871 f. 
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Thus, in the end it may be possible to recover as many as half 
the volumes of this unique early American library.” 

The unusually intense German interests of Winthrop can be 
seen in the fact that the majority of the books were printed in 
Germany, and that there are even more by German scholars 
than by English. Whereas in most New England libraries the 
German books are either in Latin or in English translation, in 
the Winthrop library many of them are in the German language. 
To date I have found over thirty volumes (over sixty publica- 
tions) entirely in the German language, and several further 
volumes which are partly in German. 

The provenance of some of the German books is very inter- 
esting. A few, notably the Paracelsus volumes, heavily anno- 
tated, came to Winthrop from the library of the famous 
scientist and mystic, John Dee; one important book, by Basilius 
Valentinus, came from the library (or rather, as Winthrop notes, 
the pocket) of the Dutch scientist, Cornelius Drebbel; and 
several were from the library of Winthrop’s friend, Robert 
Child. At least one of the Child books was an early gift, the rest 
probably came to him when Child had to leave the Bay Colony 
because of his religious stand. Among the German books the 
chemical and mineralogical volumes are especially important. 
This is quite in keeping with the fact that Germany in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries held undisputed leadership in 
the fields of mining and metallurgy and a high place in the 
gradual development from alchemy to chemistry. It is also in 
keeping with the fact that these were the fields of Winthrop’s 
prime intellectual interest. 

Among the volumes of literary interest is that delightful 


Samuel Eliot Morison, The Puritan Pronaos, New York, 1936, p. 131, 
gives the approximate distribution of the volumes in the New York Society 
Library. Herbert Greenberg apparently studied that group intensively, but his 
results in “The Authenticity of the Library of John Winthrop the Younger,” 
American Literature, vit, 448-452 (1936-37) are partially invalidated by the 
fact that he apparently did not notice the old inventory numbers and did not 
realize their significance toward establishing “authenticity.” Previous to my 
investigations the librarians of the New York Academy of Medicine and of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society had known of a few volumes in their collections 
with Winthrop signatures. They have collaborated in a most cordial fashion in 
finding the old records of gift and in searching through their stacks for volumes 
with the characteristic Winthrop inventory numbers. 
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mixture of mining, homily, and folk song, the Bergpostilla of 
Johann Mathesius, the well known pastor of Joachimsthal and 
biographer of Luther. Several of the volumes are entirely in 
German verse; further volumes have some good and much bad 
verse scattered through them. One large volume, filled mostly 
with theological disputes published at Heidelberg in the 1580’s 
(possibly from Nathaniel Ward’s library), does contain a verse 
satire of interest: Johann Schmidlin’s Der Schwébische Uhu, 
1588, and a pamphlet on the Spanish Armada. The collection of 
nine early Rosicrucian tracts is probably unique in America; it 
contains not only Johann Valentin Andreae’s Chymische Hoch- 
zeit Christiani Rosencreutz Anno 1459, 1616, of which only one 
other copy is known in America, but also the even rarer tracts 
of 1614 and 1615; in addition the volume contains two pages 
of manuscript giving in Latin the rules of this secret scientific 
order, and also marginal notes, some in Winthrop’s hand. There 
is reason to believe from Robert Child’s letter to Winthrop, 
May 13, 1648,¥ that Child probably and Winthrop possibly 
belonged to this German scientific society (not to be confused 
with the modern Rosicrucians). Also in the Winthrop library is 
Conrad Gesner’s Mithridates, de differentiis linguarum, Ziirich, 
1555, the early essay in comparative linguistics by the famous 
Swiss scientist, whose other works were likewise well known in 
Colonial America. The section on the German language has in- 
teresting manuscript notes, and the concluding section on “‘Rot- 
welsch” was excerpted in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia, the standard 
reference book of seventeenth century New England.™ 

A number of Winthrop’s scientific papers were contributed 
to the Royal Society, others were lost in transit, still others, as 
F. B. Winthrop wrote in the Commonplace Book of John Win- 
throp, F. R. S. (the grandson), “a Barrell of Papers,” were 
“Burn’t in a Warehouse at Boston” probably about 1800.% My 
examination of the fairly large remainder, published and in 
manuscript, has not yet advanced to the point where I could 
make an adequate analysis of the effect of his German studies on 


% MHS Collections, 5th series, 1, 160. Johann Valentin Andreae was also the 
moving spirit behind several other Utopian and educational movements which 
were to come to the attention of New Englanders, usually through the London 
Germans. % Herborn, Nassau, 1630, 1, 569 f. 
* P. 32; with the Winthrop Papers at the MHS. 
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his writings. Suffice it to say that he read German well, that he 
wrote it occasionally, that he used German scientific terms 
frequently, in sum, that the German language was an active 
element in his thought processes. 

Several of Winthrop’s friends and associates likewise knew 
German, and many more were well acquainted with German 
scholarship and literature through the medium of Latin and 
through English translation. Among the older men, John Daven- 
port of New Haven received, as we have seen, German mystical 
and religious books from John Durie. Durie appealed to him 
and to John Norton particularly for New England support of 
his plan of Protestant church union, in the furtherance of which 
he spent many years in Germany conferring with noted scholars. 
The replies of Davenport and Norton, quoted in part in Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana,” were friendly in spirit 
but unyielding in doctrine. Davenport shared many of Win- 
throp’s scientific interests, corresponded with the London Ger- 
mans, and received many books from them. His Boston friend, 
John Wilson, who was something of a poet, owned at least one 
of the famous works of German Renaissance literature: the 
dramas of Nicodemus Frischlin, now at the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Most important among the older men was the satirist 
Nathaniel Ward,?’ a friend and neighbor of Winthrop’s at 
Ipswich. We know with certainty of Ward’s long residence in 
Germany, at Elbing, Prussia, where he was pastor of the English 
mercantile establishment, and at Heidelberg, where he came 
under the influence of David Pareus. In his Simple Cobbler of 
Aggawam in America (1647) he refers to Paracelsus (p. 2), to 
Frederick Duke of Saxony (p. 8), to the theosophists and 
Rosicrucians (p. 18), to Davis Pareus’ complaint to Ward about 
the sad state of the German churches (p. 42), and to other 
German matters. Beyond these facts I am still on uncertain 
ground. The idea of having an honest cobbler speak forthright 
common sense to the powers that be may be derived from Hans 
Sachs. At the present stage it is only possible to surmise that 
some of the intricate satire, on women’s clothes for instance, may 


* London, 1702; reprinted Hartford, 1820, 1, 272-274 & 297 f. 


#7 Excellent short biographies of Ward, Child, and Winthrop in S. E. 
Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, Boston & New York, 1930. 
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stem from the strikingly similar contemporaneous German satire. 

Robert Child was as interested in German science and as 
familiar with the German language as was his friend, Winthrop. 
As we have seen, a few of Child’s German books are to be found 
in the Winthrop library, and the unpublished list of his chemical 
books is among the Winthrop Papers. This is probably the list 
which he mentions as having prepared for Winthrop in 1641, 
asking for a list of Winthrop’s in return. The list starts with 15 
German books, continues with 6 Italian, 12 French, some 
English, and concludes with such important German works in 
Latin as Agricola’s De Re Metallica.** 

Among the younger men associated with Winthrop were 
John Pell, mentioned above, and George Stirk (or Starkey), a 
student at Harvard, A. B. 1646. Stirk probably received his 
introduction to chemistry and mineralogy chiefly from Winthrop 
and Child. In 1648 he wrote to Winthrop asking for permission 
to use his chemical books.** He soon went to live in England, 
became one of the well-known alchemists of the day, travelled 
in Germany, and was probably the first American scholar to 
have a number of his works translated into German. 

Though Stirk almost certainly received his special scientific 
training outside of Harvard, there was considerable German 
scholarly training of a general sort to be obtained in Harvard 
classrooms and even more, and more specific, in the library. 
Among the standard textbooks in use at Harvard were those of 
Bartholomaeus Keckermann, the most prolific and popular text- 
book writer of the early seventeenth century, particularly his 
logic, mathematics, and physics; those of Johann Heinrich 
Alsted, particularly his Encyclopaedia,®® which may well rank as 
the most important single reference work in early New England; 
those of Johann Magirus, particularly his physics, perhaps the 
most frequently used textbook of early Harvard next to Wolle- 
bius’ compend of theology; Johann Piscator’s logical analyses 
of all the books of the New Testament;*! and others in almost 


8 Also e.g. among the Mather books at the AAS and the James Winthrop 
books at Allegheny College. 29 MHS Collections, Sth series, 1, 359 f. 

*° Copy in author’s collection with signatures of Governor John Leverett 
and of his son, the president of Harvard. 

* Copy in author’s collection with the signatures of John Higginson and 
of the almanac poet, Samuel Danforth. 
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every field of learning.” Bentley noted® that the older John 
Hancock acquired Buchler’s Thesaurus Poeticus (Cologne, 1609) 
when he was a Freshman at Harvard in 1685. 

Among the duplicates sold by the Harvard Library from 
time to time, as gifts of books came in, these more common 
German books and others frequently occur. It was voted in 
1698 that the money obtained from the sale of such duplicates 
was to be used for the direct purchase of books needed, and two 
German learned periodicals were particularly designated for 
immediate purchase: the Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig and the 
Miscellanea Curiosa, sive Ephemeridum Medico-Physicarum 
Germanicarum (“the German Ephemerides’’).* These were the 
standard learned periodicals of the day. The first catalog of the 
Harvard Library, which was published in 1723, reflects both the 
intellectual state of the seventeenth century with its strong Ger- 
man influence, and the new state of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth, when the rising Dutch and French influences 
overtook the German and in some intellectual fields soon passed 
it. The German imprints in the catalog are decidedly greater in 
number than the Dutch and about equal to or slightly fewer than 
the French. Among the more interesting and unusual German 
works are: another periodical, the Ephemerides Brandenburgicae, 
Reuchlin’s Hebrew grammar, Frischlin’s Latin grammar, Ser- 
reius’ Latin-French-German dictionary (Strassburg, 1603), Jo- 
hann Clacius’ (probably Clajus’) German grammar (Leipzig, 
1617), Luther’s German New Testament (Witterberg, 1595), 
and the complete works of Jacob Boehme in German (1638), as 
well as two separate works, De Signatura Rerum (n. d.) and 
Josephus Redivivus (1631). Outstanding among the newer books 
are those that had come through Cotton Mather’s German cor- 
respondents, August Hermann Francke, Bartholomaeus Ziegen- 
balg, and Anthony William Boehm. Further German books are 
listed in the supplement of the following year. 

In the general book trade of late seventeenth-century New 
England, books by Germans occur frequently, almost always, 


* Cf. Arthur O. Norton, “Harvard Text-books and Reference Books of the 
Seventeenth Century,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
xxvitl, 361-438 (1933); also S. E. Morison, Harvard in the Seventeenth Century, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1936, esp. ch. VII-XIV. 

* AAS, Bentley MSS., tv, 132. * Morison, op. cit., 293. 
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however, in Latin or in English translation.® There are the old 
standard scholarly works and also a few newer ones, such as 
Johann Christoph Sturm’s compends on mathematics, architec- 
ture, and mechanics, which were in use here till mid-eighteenth 
century. Most surprising of all is the fact that German (and 
other) folk books in English translation were imported to New 
England in relatively large numbers. In the space of about 
three years, between 1682 and 1685 John Usher, the Boston 
bookseller, imported six copies each of Reynard the Fox and 
Fortunatus, twelve copies of the Seven Wise Masters, and sixty- 
six copies of Dr. Faustus. Only Bibles, Psalm books, and a few 
school books appear on these lists in larger numbers than the 
Faustus. Clearly Increase Mather must have been acquainted 
with the English Faust book;* it actually was circulating all 
about him in large numbers at just the time when he was writing 
his Illustrious Providences (1684) and several years before the 
New England preoccupation with the occult was to culminate in 
the well-known trials for witchcraft. In 1700 the inventory of 
Michael Perry, another Boston bookseller, listed five copies of 
Fortunatus and three copies of the Seven Wise Masters, but no 
Dr. Faustus.™" 

The German influence in New England during the seven- 
teenth century was chiefly through books and correspondence. 
There are few records of Germans living in New England during 
this time; the four of greatest importance whom I have en- 
countered were all physicians, this quite in keeping with the im- 
portance of German science in early New England. The first was 
a transient, Felix-Christian Spéri of Ziirich, who stayed in Rhode 
Island for several weeks in 1661, performed a successful opera- 
tion upon the son of the governor, and was almost persuaded to 
stay.*® The next two came during the 1680’s and settled down to 
their medical practice within a few miles of each other in the 
town of Lynn, Dr. Johann Casper von Richter von Kronen- 


* Worthington Chauncey Ford, The Boston Book Market 1679-1700, Bos- 
ton, 1917. 

* Cf. note 3 above; Walz thought it possible that Mather knew of the 
English Faust book. 

37 Appendix B, p. 315 f. in John Dunton’s Letters from New England, Publi- 
cations of the Prince Society, Boston, 1867. 
38 Amerikanische Reiss-Beschreibung, Ziirich, 1677. 
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scheldt at Spring or Lynn Pond, from which he removed to 
Salem, and Dr. Henry Burchstead (or Birchstead) at Nahant, 
from which he removed to Lynn Town. From the former was 
descended the family of the Crowninshields, perhaps the most 
eminent merchant family in New England during the early 
Republic.** 

The fourth and best known was Christian Lodowick of 
Rhode Island, who in 1691-92 entered into the Quaker contro- 
versy on the side of Cotton Mather against George Keith. 
Mather published A letter from the most ingenious Mr. Lodowick 
Rhode Island, Febr. 1. 1691, 2, in which Lodowick, formerly a 
Quaker himself, tried to deflate the claims to superior enlighten- 
ment of “the more learned sort of the people called Quakers’’; 
he asserted that they had borrowed their ideas from the works of 
a German nobleman with whom he had once resided as tutor to 
his children. Though I have not yet identified this German 
nobleman with any certainty, the one well-known man whose 
works and dates fit Lodowick’s description fairly well is the 
scholar, mystic, poet Christian Knoor von Rosenroth (1636- 
1689).*° Lodowick’s one other known publication in America was 
his New England Almanac for 1695 with a vigorous prefatory 
essay against astrological predictions. The same year he returned 
to Europe“ and later settled in Leipzig as a translator and teacher 
of English. His English grammar was standard in its day, and 
his English-German dictionary in numerous editions from 1716 
onward was widely used in America as well as in Europe. He 
was remembered with great respect long after he had left 
America. Judge Sewall in his Letter Book preserved a letter 
from Lodowick dated Leipzig, March 24, 1712. And finally in 
1752 Thomas Prince in the preface to a medical pamphlet 
mentioned ‘“‘the Learned Dr. James Oliver of Cambridge; one of 
the most esteemed Physicians in his Day; who had a singular 


%® The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 4 vols., Salem, 1905-14, m, 200 & 444. 

“© Thomas J. Holmes has put this conjecture of mine into his Cotton Mather 
bibliography (1m, 568 f.). I later learned that Henry J. Cadbury, “Christian 
Lodowick,” The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xxxim1, 20-25 (1936), 
had earlier arrived at the same conjecture. He traced Lodowick’s New England 
career from the local documents and the printed controversial pamphlets, but 
failed to trace his career further as Christian Ludwig of Leipzig. 

“ Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexicon, 11, 2584 (sic, should be 2585), and 
Fortsetzung, 1. @ MHS Collections, 6th series, 1, 25-29. 
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Help in the Art of Chymistry by the ingenious Dr. Lodowick a 
German, who was also accounted an excellent Physician, and 
the most skilful Chymist that ever came into these Parts of 
America.’ All in all, Lodowick probably ranks second only to 
Pastorius among the distinguished seventeenth-century Ger- 
mans in America. He was the only German author to publish 
in America before 1700. 

The Quakers in Rhode Island, Nantucket, and elsewhere 
brought much in the way of German religious and philosophical 
ideas to New England both directly and indirectly. The close 
connection of the Quakers to like-minded groups of Germans is 
well known, and their historians freely acknowledge the parallel- 
ism of their ideas to those of the German pietist and mystics, 
and the strong probability of influence from them, especially 
from Jacob Boehme.“ But even independently of the Quakers 
Boehme seems to have enjoyed some New England repute; his 
works were not only in the Harvard library but also in transla- 
tion in some private libraries; his De Signatura Rerum, for in- 
stance, was in the library of the medical student, George Alcock 
in 1676.% 

This German pietist influence increased rather than dimin- 
ished in New England as the eighteenth century progressed, 
whereas the influence of the German schoolmen, the writers of 


* Quoted by Samuel Abbot Green, A Centennial Address ... June 7, 1881, 
Before the Massachusetts Medical Society, Groton, 1881, p. 54 f. Green also 
(p. 37) quoted a news item from The Boston Weekly News Letter of 1717 about 
another German physician in Boston, Sebastian Henry Swetzer, and his mar- 
velous “‘cure”’ of a negro. About mid-eighteenth century Dr. Johann Rhode was 
a prominent physician of New Haven (Charles F. Bollman, “Zur Geschichte des 
Deutschtums von New Haven,” Deutsch-A merikanische Geschichtsblatter, xxvu- 
xxvil, 216-224). There were also Germans in other professions around the turn 
of the century, e.g., Colonel Wolfgang Romer, an army engineer in charge of 
New England fortifications between 1698 and 1705 (MHS Collections, 6th series, 
m1, 336 f. and 547-550). I have just begun investigating two other early Germans 
who resided in New England: Captain John Luther, one of the first settlers of 
Rhode Island, and John Lederer, the first explorer of the Appalachian region, 
who came to Connecticut from Maryland, and corresponded with John Winthrop 
the Younger in 1674 and 1675. 

“ E.g., Rufus M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 16th & 17th Centuries, 
London, 1914, esp. ch. XII: “Jacob Boehme’s Influence in England.” 

“ S. E. Morison, “The Library of George Alcock, Medical Student, 1676,” 
Publ. CSM, xxvut, 350-357 (1933). 
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reference works, compends, outlines, textbooks, decreased, 
though it did not disappear, not even after mid-century when 
the influence of the new German scholarship particularly from 
Géttingen became noticeable. The names of most of the old 
German schoolmen mentioned in this study and also many 
others continued to survive till the 1820’s and beyond in bio- 
graphical dictionaries published in America. The New England 
libraries containing their works were passed on to generation 
after generation of scholars, who used them in some instances 
till well into the nineteenth century. 

Of importance in this period around 1700 are the several 
transitional figures who carried on the old interest in German 
scholarship and were also alert to new German intellectual 
currents. Two families are outstanding; the Winthrops and the 
Mathers. John Winthrop the Younger’s two sons, particularly 
Wait Still (1642-1717), carried on their father’s intellectual 
interests, preserved and added to his library. Wait put his 
signature into several of the German books (e.g. the Paracelsus 
volumes) and in 1695, for instance, asked his brother to send 
him the works of Glauber in English translation.“ He also 
added several other German scientific works to the library, in 
English translation or in Latin, though probably none in the 
German language. Wait’s son, John (1681-1747), became well- 
known in England for his learning and was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. One of the volumes of the Transactions was 
dedicated to him, as was also the translation of a German-Latin 
book, John Andrew Cramer’s Elements of the Art of Assaying 
Metals, London, 1741, both of them with references to his learned 
and distinguished ancestors. The next well-known John Win- 
throp (1714-1779), from another branch of the family, carried 
on the family tradition as Hollis professor of science at Harvard. 
His son in turn, James Winthrop (1752-1821), was a close 
friend of Bentley and like him an admirer not only of German 
learning but also of the rising German classical literature, which 
was well represented in his library in the original and in transla- 
tion.*? Thus around 1800 German literature again attained an 
importance for a Winthrop comparable to what it had had in 
mid-seventeenth century. 


“ MHS Coll., 5th series, v1, 503, 511, 513. 
47 Cf. note 28 above. 
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As a young man Increase Mather (1639-1723) came under 
the intellectual influence of John Winthrop the Younger. He 
and his son, Cotton (1663-1728), were even more important than 
Wait and his son in carrying on the old German tradition, and 
they were also the chief promulgators in New England, before 
Jonathan Edwards, Whitefield, and Wesley, of the new German 
| i philosophic-religious currents represented by August Hermann 
= Francke, Anthony William Boehm, and Bartholomew Ziegen- 
balg. 

Great portions of their libraries and manuscripts are still 
preserved, particularly at the American Antiquarian Society. 
Increase Mather’s catalog of his library in 1664 was similar in 
type and proportion to other lists of the time, but considerably 
larger. The books by Germans were greater in number than the 
books by French, Dutch, and Italians combined. Along with 
the usual commentaries, compends, and reference books there 
were such interesting items as Trithemius’ Historia (probably 
his Opera Historica), the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, Lem- 
nius’ De Occultis Naturae Miraculis, Carion’s Chronicon, and two 
English translations, the Causes of Pestilence and Bucer’s 
Judgment of Divorce (translated by John Milton). In 1676 
among the books given to him by a Mrs. Usher®® were the 
magnificent volumes of Gesner’s natural history, Cornelius 
. Agrippa’s works, and Michael Maierus’ Laws of the Fraternitie 
) : of the Rosie Crosse. 

Increase Mather’s prodigious scholarship and its precipitate 
in his work requires for its understanding at least a fair acquain- 
4 tance with its many German sources; the same is true of his 
son’s even more voluminous work." Almost all of the important 
German-Latin works which were present in other seventeenth- 
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Cf. note 9 above: AAS Proceedings, n.s. xx, 269-356. Tuttle has listed 
most of the extant books of the Mathers, though at the present date with in- 
vestigation incomplete I know of at least 60 additional books by German authors, 
definitely once in their possession and now at the American Antiquarian Society. 

 Thid., 280-290. 5° Thid., 291 f. 

5! The extent and variety of their interests can perhaps best be seen in 
Thomas J. Holmes’ large and detailed bibliographies, which really amount to 
intellectual histories of their times: Increase Mather, A Bibliography of his 
Works, 2 vols., Cleveland, Ohio, 1931; Cotton Mather, A Bibliography of his 
Works, 3 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1940; The Minor Mathers. A List of their 
Works, Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 
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century American libraries were likewise present in theirs, and 
in addition a great number of important works not to be found in 
other old American libraries. Many German authors were referred 
to in the writings of the Mathers: Melchior Adam, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Heinrich Alting, Philip Camerarius, Paulus Freherus, 
Johann Gerhard, Conrad Gesner, and so on through the alphabet 
to Jacob Zwinger. The number of their German references is 
almost incalculable. As for the kind of German books they used, 
there were the general reference works and the works in theo- 
logical and classical scholarship typical for New England; then 
there were books on the occult sciences, witchcraft, demonology, 
chiefly during the few years of the witchcraft trials; then books 
on the sciences, less chemistry and metallurgy than Winthrop, 
more astronomy and biology; finally books on German missions, 
charities, childhood training, pietism, in which fields the Mathers 
were pioneers in America. Possibly the most constantly used 
German works in the Mather libraries were the Acta Eruditorum 
and the Miscellanea Curiosa (“the German Ephemerides’’); 
many a reference in their works, where a direct source is lacking, 
can be traced back to these two learned periodicals. 

The correspondence between August Hermann Francke of 
Halle and Cotton Mather is clearly only a segment, though a 
very important one, of a large web of American-German inter- 
relations during this time. Two other correspondents of Cotton 
Mather, Anthony William Boehm (1673-1722) and Bartholo- 
mew Ziegenbalg (1683-1719) were likewise instrumental in 
bringing German pietist influences to New England. Boehm 
was to Mather what Hartlib, Haak, and Oldenburg had earlier 
been to Winthrop: a German residing in London, in close contact 
with both German and American scholars, and active as a trans- 
mitter in both directions. Boehm published English translations 
of Johann Arndt’s Wahres Christenthum and Paradies-Gdartlein, 
and of several of Francke’s works, one of them the letter to 
Cotton Mather, printed in the Pietas Hallensis. These transla- 
tions, Boehm’s own writings, and his activities in the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge had a great effect in 
America not only later and indirectly through their profound in- 
fluence on the Wesleys and Whitefield,™ but directly through the 
spread of his works in America and through his correspond- 


® Hoskins, op. cit., esp. 211 ff. 
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ence with important men here. Young Jonathan Edwards, for 
instance recorded Boehm’s Doctrine of Original Sin on the first 
page of his book list.” 

Ziegenbalg’s great contribution to European learning was 
his pioneer work in Hindu language, literature, and philosophy, 
which, continued by others, was to bear such rich fruit a cen- 
tury later in German linguistic studies, in romantic literature 
and philosophy. His books came to Cotton either directly from 
Tranquebar or from Francke in Halle. Greater in effect, how- 
ever, were his letters, the extensive one to Cotton Mather and 
the large number that were published and republished many 
times in England from 1709 onward, and in Boston as late as 
1813. These letters have real literary charm and reveal the 
intelligence and engaging character of their author, and also 
his real appreciation of Hindu poetry. Cotton Mather memorial- 
ized him in his India Christiana, 1721, first drawing both real 
and fanciful parallels between the East and West Indies, 
learnedly quoting Paracelsus, Heidegger, Hornius and others in 
this connection, and finally coming to the point in the third 
part of the booklet: ‘Unio Fidelium. Communications between 
the Western and Eastern India.” He told of Francke’s long 
letter to him in 1714, since translated and published by Boehm 
in London, and from it he quoted the section on the Malabar 
mission. Then he mentioned Ziegenbalg’s letter to him, but 
unfortunately did not publish it or even quote from it, and it 
has apparently disappeared. However, Mather did publish in 
full his long reply to it of December 31, 1717.% Ziegenbalg had 
died in 1719 before Mather’s letter reached Tranquebar, and 
the answer came from his successor, John Ernest Grundler, who 
also sent to Mather Ziegenbalg’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Damulic and several of his little books on Christianity. 
Mather later gave this Testament and the Damulic grammar to 
Harvard. 

There are other evidences of the influence of German pietism 
on the Mathers. Their interest in training children to early 
piety, to religious self-expression, was stimulated by the work 
at the Orphanage in Halle, which Cotton frequently mentioned 


* Reproduced in Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards, New York, 1940. 
“In Latin with English translation opposite, double pages 62-74; the 
manuscript of this letter is in the University of Virginia library. 
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in his diary. Then there was the touching story of Christlieb 
Leberecht von Extor, the ten-year-old son of the physician to the " 
king of Prussia. This story, widely circulated in Germany, 
England, and America, moved the Mathers to a double publica- 
tion: Increase’s An Earnest Exhortation to the Children of New 
England, 1711, and Cotton’s Man Eating the Food of Angels, 
1710. Indeed, we have merely begun to perceive the effect of 
German pietism on New England intellectual, emotional, and 
educational attitudes at this time, in the direction of easing and 
softening their harshness, their asperity, their cold dogmatism, 
and their appeal to fear. Granitic Puritanism was beginning to 
break up and allow the intrusion of that emotionalism which 
first showed its power in the religious revivals a short time later 
and continued to gather strength through the rest of the century. 

Cotton’s son, Samuel, carried on the German interests of 
his father; he corresponded, for example, with Francke’s son. In 
1736 young Francke sent Samuel several of his father’s works, 
chiefly in Latin, three of which Samuel later gave to the Harvard 
library. More important was Samuel Mather’s publication at 
Boston in 1733 of the life of Francke: Vita B. Augusti Hermanni 
Franckii. This included a Latin translation of Francke’s unfin- 
ished autobiography, a biographical continuation, a list of his 
Latin publications (the German publications are omitted 
because of the lack of German type in New England!), and a 
narration of memorable happenings in the German church.® 

There is also considerable evidence that Samuel continued 
to use his father’s and grandfather’s German books. There are, 
for instance, many pages of notes in his handwriting in Paul 
Freherus’ Theatrum Virorum Eruditione Clarorum, Niirnberg, 
1688, showing that he used the biographies in the book for 
illustrative examples of almost every kind of intellectual, moral, 
and religious observation. 

Probably the most important late seventeenth-century 
library next to the Mathers’ was Samuel Lee’s (1625-1691) 
which was offered for sale in 1693.% In scientific works it was 
second only to John Winthrop’s, and indeed Wait added a 
number of the Lee volumes to the Winthrop family library. 
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% The copy of this work at the American Antiquarian Society bears the j ; 
autograph of Benjamin Colman, 1733. } 
Unique copy of the sales catalog at the Boston Public Library. 
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Only a few of his books were in the German language; his Latin 
books by Germans included the usual theologians and schoolmen 
and a notable collection of historical works, among them Rhe- 
nanus’ De Rebus Germanicis. The importance of Samuel Lee in 
New England intellectual history is just beginning to be recog- 
nized; he was a popularizer in New England of the new discov- 
eries and theories in science, and had a decisive influence on 
Cotton Mather and others. 

The library of Michael Wigglesworth,*’ the poet of the Day 
of Doom was a much smaller one, but it contained several good 
German scientific works in addition to the usual] theologians. The 
library of Ebenezer Pemberton, which came up for sale after his 
early death in 1717,°* contained a small but good selection of 
scientific books by Germans, several of the best old scholarly 
works, and such newer books as Pufendorf’s Dissertationes, 
Francke’s popular Manductio ad Lectionem Scripturae Sacrae, 
and Toland’s Account of the Courts of Prussia and Hanover. In 
the following year, 1718, the libraries of Joshua Moody and 
Daniel Gookin were sold together.5* They also included some of 
the best and largest old German scholarly works, notably Pis- 
torius’ Illustrium Veterum Scriptorum de Rebus Germanicis Col- 
lectio, an English book of travels through Germany and other 
countries, and An Account of Switzerland Written in the Year 
1714. 

Another large and notable library was that assembled by 
Thomas Prince (1687-1771) at the South Church in Boston. 
His purpose was to collect all the materials necessary for a 
history of America and particularly of New England. His 
historical work is remarkable for its precision of scholarship and 
his collection for its breadth of vision. The collection included 
not merely the material which would now be designated as 
Americana, but also the important Continental works in all 
fields which had influenced the minds and actions of the early 

7 Inventory taken in 1705; cf. John Ward Dean, Sketch of the Life of 
Michael Wigglesworth, Albany, 1863, p. 16. 

*® Unique copy of the auction catalog at the New York Public Library. 

*® Unique copy of the auction catalog at the American Antiquarian Society. 

6 Though vandalized by the British during the Revolution and neglected 
for many years afterwards, a very large portion is still preserved in the Boston 


Public Library, which issued a catalog of it in 1870 with a preface by Justin 
Winsor. 
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leaders of New England. That deeper understanding of American 
intellectual history is becoming noticeable again only in recent 
years. In such a collection there were naturally a large number 
of German books: some of the rare early English Protestant 
books printed in German cities, English translations of books by 
the German Protestant reformers, German editions of the 
classics, the German theologians, and a fine collection of German 
historians, including many volumes of an important source 
work, the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century Cologne 
periodical called the Mercurii Gallobelgici. 

Benjamin Colman (1673-1747) was one of the most eminent 
pastors and intellectual leaders of early eighteenth-century New 
England, in the same high rank of scholarship as the Mathers, 
Lee, and Edwards, in William Bentley’s judgment perhaps a 
shade superior to Edwards and the Mathers because of his 
European studies and associations.*' Even a preliminary study 
shows that Colman’s German contacts, as well as those of 
Edwards and other contemporaries, were probably important. 
However, the stream of German influence in America does seem 
to run more thinly in the decades just after the death of Cotton 
Mather, when the French influence was reaching its apex, and 
no such rich results are to be expected as from the previous and 
following periods. Edwards’ reading lists and references show 
acquaintance not only with the old German scholars so well 
known in New England, but also with such figures as Boehm 
and Pufendorf.* His reading list also contained Francke’s 
Letter Concerning the Most Useful Way of Preaching, which en- 
joyed general popularity in America and was reprinted in Bos- 
ton, twice in 1740 in John Jenning’s Two Discourses. 

A third work of Francke’s appeared in Boston in 1744: 
Nicodemus; or, A Treatise against the Fear of Man, the trans- 
lation probably by Boehm; John Wesley’s abridgment of it 
remained popular through the rest of the century. Other Ger- 
man works reprinted in Boston around mid-eighteenth century 
included D. H. Franckel’s Thanksgiving Sermon ...in Berlin, 
1758, and Sorge’s Extracts of Two Letters, 1759, on the Russian in- 
vasion during the Seven Years War. 
% Diary, tv, 318. 


* Thomas H. Johnson, “Jonathan Edwards’ Background of Reading,” 
Publ. CSM, xxvuu, 193-222. 
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The coming of John Wesley and John Whitefield to America 
served to confirm and strengthen the German pietistic tend- 
encies in New England already set in motion by the Mathers, 
Edwards, Colman, and others. Wesley’s and Whitefield’s 
intimate contacts with the German pietists, the Zinzendorf 
group centering at Herrnhut and the Francke group at Halle, 
are well known, as are also their contacts with Edwards, Colman, 
and the other intellectual leaders of New England. Wesley 
translated German hymns and tracts, Whitefield established an 
orphan house in Georgia on the model of Francke’s at Halle and 
publicized it throughout the Colonies. Thus emotional religion, 
organized charity, and evangelizing at home, and a new impetus 
to mission work abroad were, in some degree, German contribu- 
tions to New England during the early and mid eighteenth 
century; the effect of this on the whole realm of thought and 
expression in New England has scarcely been more than sug- 
gested. 

The first flood of German migration to the Middle and 
Southern Colonies at this time, though in itself it barely touched 
New England, yet had certain religious and intellectual effects. 
New Englanders were moved to pity by the plight of the Salz- 
burg emigrants, as is evidenced by the number of English 
pamphlets on them in old New England libraries. On the other 
hand, they were moved to alarm by the gentle, easy-going 
teachings of the brethren from Herrnhut and by the attempts of 
their leader Count Zinzendorf to bring about a Protestant union 
in the colonies. To them this meant the insidious undermining of 
the strict, dogmatic Plan of Salvation which they had striven so 
long and hard to fix firmly. The chief anti-Herrnhut publication 
in New England was Gilbert Tennent’s The Necessity of Holding 
Fast the Truth, Boston, 1743. Benjamin Colman and five other 
ministers signed the preface. The book contains extensive 
quotations from Zinzendorf’s writings and from his and his 
followers’ conversations with people in America. The works of 
Henry Rimius against the Herrnhuter, published in London 
during the 1750’s, also appeared with some frequency in old 
New England libraries. 

Though the German religious influences in New England at 
this time often came directly and were of great importance, the 
secular influences came, almost without exception, by way of 
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England and were not as important relatively as they had been 
during the previous century. Among the early eighteenth- 
century German scholars Pufendorf was very popular, and his 
works were widely circulated both in England and in America. 
Leibniz’ works were scarcer; Jonathan Edwards was probably 
acquainted with him. Another Yale man, Samuel Johnson, who 
later became president of King’s College, recorded in 1727-28 
that he had read Dr. Clark “His Papers between him and 
Leibnitz.’”* There were also occasional references to Leibniz’ 
disciple, Christian Wolff. 

The accession of the Hanoverians to the throne of England 
in 1714 noticeably stimulated American and English interest in 
German land, people, language, and literature. Many sermons 
were preached in New England lauding the Protestant Hano- 
verians and condemning the Catholic Stuarts, as for instance 
Benjamin Colman’s Fidelity to Christ and to the Protestant Succes- 
sion in the Illustrious House of Hanover, 1727. Several towns in 
New England, often without a single German inhabitant, were 
given German names: Hanover, Lunenberg, Berlin. Books on 
travels in Germany became popular, and many Englishmen and 
some Americans found it desirable to learn the German language. 
Christian Ludwig in the preface to his dictionary of 1716 made 
a point of these new English-German connections. Copies of his 
dictionary occurred in early eighteenth-century New England 
libraries; after 1750 the Bailey-Arnold dictionary entered into 
competition. The most popular German grammar was that of 
Bachmeier, issued first in 1751 and many times thereafter both 
in England and in Pennsylvania. Among its reading selections 
are German proverbs, news items from German newspapers, 
“Deutsche Moralische Stiicke,”’ and five of Gellert’s fables in 
verse. 

Around mid eighteenth century the German scholarly 
influences showed promising signs of rejuvenation. This was 
likewise connected with the Hanoverians, for the rise of the 
University of Géttingen at this time soon aroused attention in 


% T.e., Samuel Clarke, A Collection of Papers . . ., London, 1717; cf. Herbert 
and Carol Schneider, Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College. His Career and 
Writings, 4 vols., New York, 1929; 1, 495-526: Catalog of Books Read by 
Samuel Johnson from 1719 to 1756, contains numerous other German references, 
from the Miscellanea Curiosa in 1719 to Rimius’ Narrative of the Moravians 
in 1754. 
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England and America. The two earliest Géttingen works which 
soon gained repute in New England and remained standard 
well into the nineteenth century were Albrecht von Haller’s 
Physiologia, 1751, and Johann Lorenz Mosheim’s Institutionum 
Historiae Ecclesiasticae, 1755; the latter appeared in English 
translation in 1764 and was reprinted many times during the 
next hundred years both in England and America. Following 
these and almost as popular were Johann David Michaelis’ 
theological works and the Berlin scholar Anton Friedrich 
Biisching’s large and comprehensive geography of the world, 
which was soon translated into English. A direct American 
contact with Géttingen was established in 1766 when Benjamin 
Franklin attended a meeting of the Royal Society of Science and 
was elected to membership. In 1796 President Joseph Willard of 
Harvard was elected to the society to succeed Franklin.™ 

In 1773 Harvard issued a select catalog of books in the 
library which were frequently in use. The Mosheim and Biisch- 
ing were included, also the journal of the Royal Scientific Society 
of Géttingen, three of Michaelis’ works, three of Pufendorf’s, 
and Christian Wolff’s Elementa Matheseos Universae in five vol- 
umes. Among the German travels, memoirs, and letters were 
Baron Bielefeld’s Letters, Frederick the Great’s Memoirs of the 
House of Brandenburg, the Herrnhuter David Crantz’ History of 
Greenland, Kaempfer’s History of Japan, Keysler’s Travels through 
Germany ..., Stralenberg’s Description of Russia, an Account of 
Switzerland and others. Altogether this tends to show that New 
England, far from being totally ignorant of the new develop- 
ments in Germany, was, even before the Revolution, acutely 
aware of the growing importance of German scholarship. A 
catalog of the Boston booksellers, Cox and Berry, in 1772 adds 
further confirmation; we again find many of the new scholarly 
works, memoirs, and histories that were being used at Harvard, 
and also some others: Cramer’s Art of Assaying and Winckel- 
mann’s Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks. 
Literature, in the stricter sense of the word, was also represented 
by Solomon Gessner’s Death of Abel and Klopstock’s Messiah. 

Frederick the Great became a popular figure in America 
through his political and military activities, through his early 


Sidney Willard, Memories of Youth and Manhood, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1855, 1, 147. 
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recognition of American independence, and his support of 
American commerce; the prestige of his tactics and of his officers 
remained strong through the Revolutionary War and beyond. 
The Cox and Berry catalog listed five works by and about him, 
and Samuel Curwin of Salem in 1768 mentioned another one 
among books in his possession.® Frederick the Great’s intellec- 
tual and literary pursuits also aroused interest, and anecdotes 
about him can be found frequently in the newspapers and 
magazines.” 

German memoirs and books of travel, such as those in the 
Harvard list, and also the more scandalous or sensational ones 
from de Tott to Trenck enjoyed great vogue in New England 
(and in America as a whole) during the second half of the cen- 
tury and after. These together with English books of travel 
through Germany gradually added detail and definiteness to the 
American picture of German lands, people, and cultural activity. 
Among the earlier books possibly the most valuable toward 
this end was that of Charles Burney, The Present State of Music 
in Germany, the Netherlands, and the United Provinces; or, the 
Journal of a Tour through those Countries, Undertaken to Collect 
Materials for a General History of Music, London, 1773. He did 
not confine himself to music, however, but told a great deal 
about the state of literature in Germany before the Sturm und 
Drang; he became personally acquainted with quite a few of the 
writers of the pre-classical and early classical period and charac- 
terized them and their work rather well. Also popular in England 
and America were Baron Riesbeck’s travels through Germany in 
1780. This book was first issued in Ziirich under the fictitious 
title: Briefe eines reisenden Franzosen iiber Deutschland; it was 
soon translated into English, published and republished. It is 
still interesting and readable, and for the New Englanders of 
the time it was good supplement to Burney and introduced them 
to further important German figures in the arts, literature, and 
scholarship. Riesbeck in one letter discussed Wieland, Goethe, 
and other writers at the young duke’s court at Weimar, and in 
another, the literary circle at Berlin. Equally high in quality 
and popularity were William Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, 
1789, which contained detailed accounts of Gessner, Haller, 
Lavater, and other Swiss writers. 


ss “King of Prussia’s Rules for Infantry”; cf. MS., AAS. 
* Goodnight, op. cit., 18-20. 
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The first translations of mid eighteenth century German 
literature were becoming available at this time. Since the English 
translations and American reprints have, with only minor 
omissions, been carefully tabulated,®’ I shall only summarize 
New England interest in the more outstanding works, as it can 
be judged from the dates and frequency of their occurrence in 
early libraries and book lists. First in order and among the most 
popular was Gessner’s Death of Abel, translated in 1761, re- 
printed in Boston the following year, again in 1768, and fre- 
quently in New England therafter. His various idylls were also 
frequently reprinted in American newspapers and magazines 
during the next fifty years and more. Next in order and perhaps 
in popularity in New England was Klopstock’s Messiah, first 
translated in 1763. Even though it was not reprinted in New 
England till much later (1811), it was frequently read and re- 
ferred to, and, as we shall see, William Jenks of Harvard began 
a poetic translation of it in 1797. Next probably came Gellert’s 
Swedish Countess, first translated in 1752, which circulated in 
New England both in London and in Dublin editions. Of great 
importance in the development of New England classical taste 
were Winckelmann’s writings on art; usually they were in 
English translation, occasionally in French. Lavater’s Aphorisms 
and Physiognomy and Goethe’s Werther became known after 
the Revolution and soon surpassed the earlier works in popular- 
ity. The life and scientific and literary work of Haller occasioned 
frequent references in newspapers and magazines, but aside 
from his Physiologia only his Letters to his Daughter attained 
noticeable circulation in book form. 

The Revolutionary War does not seem to have made any 
perceptible break or change in this trend; in the young Republic 
all the earlier books continued to be read and more were gradu- 
ally added. During the 1790’s, however, there was a sudden 
vogue for the romantic, sentimental German novel and English 
adaptations of it, comparable to the vogue for German folk 
books at the end of the previous century. Here is a partial list 
from J. Dabney’s Additional Catalog, Salem, 1794: Baron of 
Manstow; Castle of Wolfenbach; Christina, Princess of Swabia; 


* Cf. esp. Charles Evans, American Bibliography (completed through 1799), 
12 vols., Chicago, 1903-34; Bayard Quincy Morgan, A Critical Bibliography of 
German Literature in English Translation 1481-1927 (supplement to 1935), Stan- 
ford University, California, 1938; and Frederick Henry Wilkens, of. cit. 
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Memoirs of Count de Cronstadt; The Female Werther; The German 
Gil Blas, or the adventures of Peter Claus; History of Count 
Gleichen; Letters of Albert to Charlotte; Popular Tales of the 
Germans; Radzivil, a Novel; Rosenburg, a Legendary Tale. 

Two other paths of influence, relatively unimportant before 
the Revolution, now came to be of real and possibly decisive 
importance. One was the closer, more frequent, and more 
sympathetic contact with the Germans of New York and 
Pennsylvania; the Muhlenbergs, Rittenhouse, and Steuben 
became familiar and honored names in New England, and 
Benjamin Rush’s famous essay, “‘An Account of the Manners of 
the German Inhabitants of Pennsylvania” (1789), broadened 
the favorable impression. Added to this were the German arti- 
sans and merchants who now settled in Boston and other New 
England cities. The Helms, for instance, otherwise obscure, 
brought a fair stock of German books with them to New Eng- 
land: moral weeklies, devotional works, etc., which advanced 
young William Bentley’s incipient German library consider- 
ably.** The prominent German merchants of Boston were 
Mathias Miiller and Jeremiah Kahler. And that brings us to the 
second and more important path of influence: the rapidly 
growing New England trade with Hamburg and the Baltic 
ports. German merchants in New England, American merchants 
and consuls in Hamburg (e.g. Samuel Williams, Joseph Pit- 
cairn) and other German ports, ship captains, supercargoes, 
merchant apprentices (e.g. a young John Winthrop with the 
firm of Dilenius in Bremen)—many of them with keen cultural 
interests of their own—established the most important direct 
link between German and American scholars and men of affairs. 

Famous American travellers and diplomats added to the 
number and importance of the ties between New England and 
Germany. John Quincy Adams’ stay in Germany and its literary 
fruits are well known; far less well known are the Rhineland 
travels of the artist John Trumbull in 1786 and later, described 
in his autobiography, and the important stay of Joel Barlow in 
Hamburg, 1794-95. 

Several members of an English family, the Vaughans, who 


*8 Signatures in books which were in Bentley’s library before 1785 when he 
started his catalog and book accounts. The U. S. census of 1790 listed a Hugh 
Helme and family as living in Salem. 
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had been in active sympathy with the American Revolution, 
came to New England soon after the peace and brought fine 
libraries, containing many German books, literary and scholarly, 
to which they kept adding subsequently. Many of the books of 
Benjamin and Samuel Vaughan are now at Bowdoin, Harvard, 
and other institutions; some are still in family possession. It 
was from one of the Vaughans that Bentley in 1786 obtained 
his first “View of German writers.’** To Benjamin Vaughan 
generally is attributed the enlarged and amended translation of 
(Hans Kaspar Hirtzel’s) The Rural Socrates, or an Account of a 
Celebrated Philosophical Farmer Lately Living in Switzerland and 
Known by the Name of Kliyogg, Hallowell, Maine, 1800. 

However, most of the important German influences in New 
England from the late 1780’s onward center in the persons of 
William Bentley of Salem, his Hamburg friend and correspon- 
dent Christoph Daniel Ebeling, and their ever growing circle of 
friends, associates, and followers interested in American- 
German relations. The two men present a striking early example 
of close intellectual collaboration between Germany and New 
England, a collaboration which was to yield rich results during 
their own lives and prepare the way for the great period of New 
England thought and literature. 

Though the names of Bentley and Ebeling may not be among 
the most familiar to students of American-German relations, 
they are relatively well known to New England scholars. Much 
of the correspondence of Ebeling with New Englanders has been 
published;”° his library of Americana, the greatest in its day and 
still one of the most important, came to Harvard in 1819.” 
Bentley is known for his fascinating Diary,” which brings to 
life the New England of the young Republic as hardly another 
work does. However, the decisive achievements of these two 


* Diary, 1, 47. 

7 MHS Proceedings, L1x, 324-76 (1925-26), and AAS Proceedings, n.s. 
xxxv, 272-451 (1925), both edited by William Coolidge Lane; the second and 
more important was reprinted separately, Worcester, 1926, and is hereafter 
referred to simply as Lane, .. . 

 E.g., North American Review, v1, 208 ff. (1818). The unpublished cor- 
respondence between Edward Everett and Ebeling’s heirs (MHS, Everett 
Papers II) casts much new light on this transaction. 

2 Cf. note 39 above; Bentley’s Diary will hereafter be referred to as 
ee oss 
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men in American-German relations have not till now been 


evaluated.” 

Christoph Daniel Ebeling (1741-1817) was eighteen years 
older than William Bentley. As a student at Gottingen and then 
as a teacher at Hamburg he gradually brought his general inter- 
ests in history, geography, and English to bear specifically upon 
the North American colonies. With the outbreak of the American 
Revolution his strong republican sentiments stimulated his inter- 
est in America to the point where it became dominant in his life. 
During 1777-78 he issued four numbers of a periodical, the 
Amerikanische Bibliothek, probably the first German periodical 
devoted exclusively to America. It contained among other 
matter Washington’s Diary of 1753 and the parts of Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense previously suppressed in Germany. Ebe- 
ling became almost bilingual and carried on nearly all of his 
American correspondence in English. 

In 1793 after years of preparation he published the first 
volume of his systematic and thorough survey of the new United 
States, the Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amerika. This 
included New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and was revised 
in 1800. Continuing southward state by state, with many delays 
and interruptions, he finally issued the seventh volume, on 
Virginia, in 1816 and dedicated it to William Bentley and other 
American friends. He died in the following year. His library 
came to Harvard, his manuscripts likewise, it would seem; 
though his partially completed account of the other states and 
of the new Western territories, and his summary account of the 
whole United States are no longer to be found. Nothing more 
was published, although Edward Everett had agreed at the 
time of purchase that Harvard would continue publication 
after the transfer of the library. Since Ebeling paid as much 
attention to the history as to the geography of the United States 


% This first survey of their intellectual interchange and its results is based 
primarily upon the Ebeling letters and library, the Bentley diary, the voluminous 
manuscript material at the American Antiquarian Society, and upon contempo- 
raneous printed sources such as Ebeling’s various publications on America, and 
the articles in the Salem newspapers under Bentley’s editorship. The Bentley 
manuscripts will hereafter be referred to as: AAS, B, plus the Roman numeral of 
the volume according to Bentley’s designation, and with his pagination. The cor- 
respondence has been arranged by the AAS in vols. 1-1v. Reserved for a special 
study is a manuscript volume of Ebeling’s poems at the AAS. 
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and devoted special sections to its institutions, customs, reli- 
gion, economics, science, arts, crafts, education, scholarship, and 
literature, his work really amounts to a cultural survey of the 
young Republic. 

He intended his Amerikanisches Magazin to be a current 
supplement to his great work but discontinued it after four 
numbers, 1795-96. It contained his valuable article on the early 
life of General von Steuben,” his survey of American literature, 
which was no doubt the first adequate German article on the 
literature of this new country, an article by Henry E. Muhlen- 
berg, and several other articles and reviews of considerable 
interest. 

Although he never visited America, Ebeling had rich and 
varied sources of information beyond his library, for he carried 
on an extensive American correspondence and was personally 
acquainted with a number of Americans who visited Hamburg 
or lived there. Most famous of these was Joel Barlow who 
resided in and near Hamburg from 1794 to 1795, became a 
friend of Ebeling, and continued to correspond with him. Barlow 
and President Styles of Yale were Ebeling’s chief sources of 
information on Connecticut.” Next in fame and likewise a 
friend was Hector St. John de Crevecoeur, known for his Letters 
from an American Farmer; he resided near Hamburg during 
1795 and 96. Then came a long succession of other Americans 
and of European travellers back from America; Aaron Burr 
came in 1809,77 and near the end of Ebeling’s life Everett, 
Cogswell, and the younger Thorndike visited him.” 

Samuel Williams, the American consul at Hamburg (1796- 
98), not only helped Ebeling personally but also secured the 
active aid of the Secretary of State, Timothy Pickering, and 
of other friends in sending Ebeling the information and books 
he needed.”® Joseph Pitcairn, the next consul from 1798 to 1802, 


™ Reprinted 1930 (with error in author’s name) in the Deutsch-Amerika- 
nische Geschichtsblitter, and used by John McAuley Palmer as a prime source 
for his definitive biography of Steuben. 

% Lane, 280 f., 284-87, 409-17 and notes. 7 Lane, 286 and note. 

™ Lane, 401 f. and note; The Private Journal of Aaron Burr, Rochester, 
1903, vol. 1, Dec. 3-10, 1809. 

78 Lane, 439 & 443 f. and note; also MHS, Everett Papers IT, esp. Ebeling’s 
letter of May 27, 1817. 
7 Lane, 278, 298, etc.; MHS, Pickering Papers 1797-98. 
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was also a good and helpful friend. He was established as a 
merchant in Hamburg, and later in 1817 it was the firm of 
Pitcairn and Brodie which effected the purchase of the Ebeling 
library for Thorndike and Everett.*® American ship captains 
and super-cargoes frequently called on Ebeling when they were 
in port.* 

German merchants living and travelling in New England 
were also of service to him. The well known Georg Heinrich 
Sieveking, for instance, came over in 1811 and visited Bentley 
and other of Ebeling’s friends.” As early as 1794 Matthias 
Miiller and Jeremiah Kahler were established as merchants in 
Boston.™ Kihler was socially prominent; he was a friend and 
neighbor of Jeremy Belknap, and was Ebeling’s connecting link 
with the men who founded the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 

The list of Ebeling’s American correspondents included 
many a famous name: Thomas Jefferson, St. George Tucker, 
Bishop Madison, Benjamin Smith Barton, Noah Webster, 
Samuel Miller, Samuel Latham Mitchill, Isaiah Thomas, John 
Eliot.™ As early as 1794 Ebeling was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and later was elected to the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society and to the New York Historical Society. 
To all three he sent valuable German-Americana.*® However, 
his longest, steadiest, and most fruitful correspondence was with 
William Bentley, and the increase of his American library after 
1795 was due more to Bentley than to anyone else. 

Among Ebeling’s German friends and acquaintances at 
Hamburg and Gottingen, whom he often mentioned in his 
American correspondence, were the Reimarus’, father and son, 
Klopstock, Johann Heinrich Voss, the Stolbergs, and Matthias 
Claudius. His closest friends on the Géttingen faculty were 
Blumenbach, Heeren, and Benecke, and he warmly recom- 
mended to them the young Americans who came there to 
study.*? He supplied the Géttingen as well as the Hamburg 

8° MHS, Everett Papers II. 81 E.g., Lane, 288, 338, 371, 377, 400, 404. 

8 Lane, 408 & 419; B.D. rv, 91. 83 Lane, 283 et seq. 

“ Cf. esp. the letter from Jeremy Belknap to William Bentley, Aug. 25, 
1795, in N.E. Historical and Genealogical Register, xxvu, 353 (1873). 

%§ Lane, 279; many additional Ebeling letters have come to light since Lane’s 


publication. 8 Lane, 282, 426, 429, 434, et al. 
*? Lane, 424, 426, 427 f., et seq. 
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library with the important new books from America and wrote 
many reviews of American books for periodicals and news- 
papers.** Through him especially the high repute of Géttingen 
University continued to increase in America during the 1790’s 
and early 1800’s.** 

Ebeling was an especially close friend of Klopstock during 
the poet’s last years and collaborated with him on the German 
text of Hindel’s Messiah.® He wrote to Bentley that Klopstock 
died in his arms. He sent Bentley nearly all the works of Klop- 
stock, including the privately printed dialogs, Die Einbildungs- 
kraft, Harmosis, Die Vereinung, and Klopstock’s own copy of 
the Gelehrtenrepublik.“ Ebeling’s relations to Goethe were, by 
contrast, slight and unimportant. 

William Bentley (1759-1819) as student and teacher at 
Harvard and then as pastor of the East Church in Salem ac- 
quired an almost fabulous learning. He knew most of the lan- 
guages of Europe and many of the Orient. His library was 
probably the best scholar’s library in America and one of the 
largest. American intellectual history was his chief scholarly 
interest. He generously put the results of his great knowledge of 
America at the disposal of Ebeling, and thus, oddly enough, 
much of it was first published in German, in Ebeling’s Amerika. 
Conversely, Ebeling was chiefly responsible for the fact that 
Bentley’s second greatest interest came to be German scholar- 
ship and literature. This interest, however, had started at least 
thirteen years before Ebeling’s first letter to him and had grown 
surprisingly soon into the conviction that German classical and 
Biblical scholarship and German literature were coming to 
leadership in the intellectual world. 

To judge from available records® Bentley’s interest started 


88 Lane, 277, 289, et al. 

5* Lane, 287" on Ebeling’s detailed account of Géttingen, ca. 1796, MS. in 
Barlow Papers, Harvard Library; also Lane, 394 ff. and Monthly Anthology, u, 
607 f. (Nov., 1805). * Lane, 404. 

* AAS, B xr: 346, Lane 375 f. and note. On the flyleaf of the Gelehrten- 
republik Bentley copied Ebeling’s note on its provenance from the letter of 
June 29, 1805, and added, “He died in the arms of Mr. Ebeling as he assures me. 
He died at Hamburg 14 March 1803. See Ebeling’s Letter. aet 79. Er starbe 
[sic] heute.” This letter of 1803, to which Bentley also refers in AAS, B tv, 103, 
is missing from the collected correspondence. 

* AAS, B rv, 33 f. & book loans; v, 1 & 22; x1, 133; Miscel., 73. 
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about 1782, if not earlier, with Mallet’s and Bishop Percy’s 
Northern Antiquities, with Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, with 
other German scholarly works and English references to them, 
and with a heterogeneous collection of about a dozen German 
books which he had picked up around Boston and Salem. 
Perhaps his Harvard friendship with the Swiss, Albert Gallatin, 
contributed to his German as well as to his French interests. In 
Salem in 1786 he received a personal introduction to German 
literature from one of the Vaughan brothers, and in the following 
year he had Captain Benjamin Hodges bring back Gellert’s 
works, as well as other German and also Russian books, from 
his voyage to St. Petersburg.” He used his new knowledge of 
German personally and then in writing to correct Noah Web- 
ster’s wild theories about the origin of the English language,” a 
correction which Webster never forgave Bentley. He carefully 
noted the German references in the English reviews and the 
accounts of German literature in Burney, Riesbeck, and Coxe.” 
In such and similar ways he soon attained a surprisingly well- 
rounded knowledge of German literature and scholarship. In 
1792 he purchased Rabener’s Satyren from a Mrs. Heymel, 
apparently a German resident of Salem.” The best known Ger- 
man in Salem at this time was George Heussler, a landscape 
gardener, seed merchant and exporter, of whom Bentley thought 
very highly.*’ Bentley’s good friend, General John Fiske, had 
travelled in Germany and in 1793 gave him a seven volume set 
on German commerce and law.” 

In 1794 Ebeling sent Jeremy Belknap the first volume of his 
geography and history of America. Bentley borrowed this, and 
then in quick succession Captain Allen brought him a copy from 
Germany and the famous merchant, Elias Heskett Derby, gave 
him another.** Bentley’s relations to the great mercantile 
family of the Crowninshields were closer than to any other in 
Salem. He traced their German ancestry for them back to the 
Dr. Kronenscheldt who had come to Boston in the 1680's. 
Jacob Crowninshield, the ablest member of the family, was 


% B.D. 1, 47, 62 f., & 78; AAS, B rx, 62 & 174. 

* AAS, B xv, 315, and Salem Gazette, Nov. 24, 1795, p. 3, col. 2. 

% AAS, B xv, 84 ff., 144, 177, 182 f., 388, etc.; v1, 228, 230 ff. 

% AAS, B rx, 172 & 200. %7 B.D. tv, 445 and many earlier references. 
% AAS, B rx, 206. 9% AAS, B rx, 343, 226 f. 
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deeply influenced by Bentley, personally and intellectually, in 
the midst of his busy mercantile and political career.°° He and 
later his brother Benjamin (while Secretary of the Navy) sent 
Bentley all the important state papers from Washington for 
transmission to Ebeling.’ Several of the younger Crownin- 
shields were prepared for college by Bentley, and one at least 
(“Philosopher Ben,” as he was later called) received from him a 
good introduction to the history and literature of Germany.’ 

In 1794 the famous Joseph Priestley, one of Bentley’s 
correspondents, settled in Pennsylvania, and his son William 
visited Bentley twice that year and gave him a charming edition 
of Gessner’s Werke.‘ In the same year Bentley took his only 
formal instruction in German from Frederic Jordy, a Rhine- 
lander, who had been giving French lessons in Salem. He took 
eight lessons at nine shillings per lesson, particularly in pronunci- 
ation. In 1800 Jordy ran an advertisement that he was pre- 
pared to teach the German language to the enterprising sons of 
Columbia.?™ 

Late in 1794 Bentley started upon his great journalistic 
career as editor (in all but name), first of the Salem Gazette for a 
a few years, and then from 1800 to 1819 of the Impartial Regis- 
ter. In this capacity newspapers from all over the United 
States came to him by exchange, and he sent them to Ebeling, 
whose collection of American newspapers of that time remains 
perhaps the finest in existence.’ 

In the Salem papers Bentley reprinted or wrote himself 
many articles on German life and letters and many translations 
of prose and poetry. In general, the Register came to be far more 
important for the spread of German literature than the short- 
lived and eclectic magazines of the time. Bentley’s range of 
interest and understanding were certainly broader than those of 


100 Cf. esp. AAS, B rv, 58: S. L. Mitchill to Bentley, March 21, 1815: “You 
were the admiration, I had almost thought, the idol of my departed friend Jacob 
Crowninshield.” 1 AAS, B xxxt, 93 f., 178; xx1, 383, 387. 

1@ BD. m1, 13 & 87; AAS, B xxxvu, back xxxvi, xxiv, xxv, xxxii. 

103 AAS, B rx, 228; AAS, MS. letter from Joseph Priestley to his son, n.d. 

1% BLD. 1, 65, 92, 102; AAS, B rx, 220, 221, 223. 

1% Impartial Register, Dec. 25, 1800 et seq. 

1% Perhaps the best account of Bentley’s journalistic career is that of 
Joseph T. Buckingham, Specimens of Newspaper Literatiire, 2 vols., Boston, 
1850, 1, 341-350. 107 Lane, 273. 
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any other American editor during that period. The constant 
feature for which he became famous throughout the United 
States was his Summary, a digest of foreign and domestic news, 
concerned not only with the stirring political and military events 
of the day, but also with everything new in technic, science, art, 
music, scholarship, and literature. Chiefly because of this the 
Register received subscriptions from all parts of the United 
States. To quote just one comment among many, this from 
John Pintard, founder of the New York Historical Society 
(July 10, 1816): “Without compliment or flattery, the summary 
compiled as I understand by yourself, is the best brief chronicle 
of the times in this or perhaps the European world.’’! 

After the beginning of his correspondence with Ebeling in 
1795 Bentley soon developed the Summary in a twofold manner: 
to give Ebeling a review of important new developments in 
America, and to give his fellow Americans an intelligent view of 
Germany and the rest of Europe. At various times he gave 
accounts of the successive volumes of Ebeling’s work, contrast- 
ing his factual, critical, scholarly method with the windy vague- 
ness of Morse and other American geographers; he translated 
the section on Salem to give Americans an idea of the “fidelity 
and impartiality with which Professor Ebeling reports the 
history of our country.’* He also reviewed Ebeling’s A meri- 
kanisches Magazin and translated from it a critique of the work 
of Jeremy Belknap, whose New Hampshire satisfied the German 
ideals of careful scholarship." 

Bentley’s German interests soon spread among his friends 
and parishioners. In June, 1796 Bentley received ninety-one 
copies of the English edition of Zollikofer’s Exercises of Piety for 
distribution among the children and young people of Salem, and 
in July he received three hundred more copies.“ Later in the 
year his friend Thaddeus Mason Harris wrote to Bentley inquir- 
ing for the book and for the Zollikofer sermon which Bentley had 
promised to translate. In his next letter Harris expressed his 
approval of the book and his intention to have it reprinted.™ 


108 Dawson’s Historical Magazine, Ser. 3, 11, 249 (Oct., 1873). 

109 Salem Gazette, July 1, 1796, p. 2, col. 1; and Aug. 23, 1796, p. 3, col. 3. 

10° Thid., Aug. 30, 1796, p. 1, col. 4. it AAS, B xxx, 357. 

u2 AAS, B 11, 63; I have found no trace of the Bentley translation referred 
to, but the two exercises on the Lord’s Day added to the American edition of 
Zollikofer are possibly Bentley’s work. 
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This was done in 1803 by their mutual friend Isaiah Thomas, 
who, incidentally, had reprinted an English Faust book in 1795. 
Thomas in his turn became increasingly interested in things 
German as the work on his great History of Printing in America 
progressed; his careful investigation then and later of Pennsyl- 
vania-German printers and imprints was one of the landmarks 
in American-German studies. 

A brilliant young friend of Bentley, William Jenks, a tutor 
at Harvard, started studying German at this time. He borrowed 
German books from Bentley and lent him some from his own 
small stock."” In August, 1797 he wrote to Bentley: “The Ger- 
man language pleases me much. I am at present engaged in a 
poetic translation of Klopstock’s Messiah, which occupies much 
of my time. It is a heavenly work. I thank you for the books 
you sent me, especially for Gottsched [the German grammar]. 
I have another work of his in German, on the antient German 
poetry, which is at your service, should you choose to peruse it. 
It is, 1 am told, a standard work. I have also some sacred odes 
of Gellert.’”™ 

In 1798 and 1799 the new German literature, philosophy, and 
scholarship became innocently involved in the bitter rivalry 
between England and France for ideological dominance in the 
United States. This was because of one of the chief English 
propaganda volumes, in which the German philosophers were 
made responsible for the French Revolution; it was John Robi- 
son’s Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and Govern- 
ments of Europe, Carried on in the Secret Meetings of Free Masons, 
Illuminati, and Reading Societies.“ For American alarmists the 
important thing was that Robison asserted that this conspiracy 
extended throughout the United States. Professor Robison’s 
knowledge of German was in inverse ratio to his credulity; this 


13 ASS, B xxx, 361, xxv, 179. 

4 ASS, B 11, 68. As yet I have found no further mention of Jenks’ transla- 
tion of the Messiah. His papers at the MHS include nothing earlier than the 
manuscript of his extraordinary fantasy of the future, Memoir of the Northern 
Kingdom (1808). The German influences remained strong throughout his long 
and interesting career. 

“6 Edinburgh, 1797; var. American reprints, 1798 ef seg. For an extended 
account of the Illuminati controversy cf. Vernon Stauffer, New England and the 
Bavarian Illuminati, Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
vol. 82, no. 1, 1918. Though satisfactory on the whole, it is incomplete and mis- 
leading in regard to Bentley’s and Ebeling’s participation. 
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state became accentuated with the American agitators, Jedediah 
Morse, Professors Tappan and Pearson of Harvard, and Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight of Yale, since their knowledge of German 
was close to nil. They saw a German Illuminatus in every dark 
corner. They were thus left pitifully vulnerable to William 
Bentley and his liberal friends whose factual articles and pam- 
phlets severely damaged their scholarly reputations. Their com- 
plete rout, however, was accomplished by Professor Ebeling’s 
long, detailed account of German religious and intellectual life 
which was published and reprinted many times in the American 
newspapers of the day." 

The positive result of the Illuminati excitement was that 
from the refutations larger numbers of Americans became 
aware of German literary and intellectual importance and 
became familiar with a much larger range of German literary 
names and facts. Bentley improved this opportunity in many an 
article in the Register of 1800 and the following years. Just a 


U6 Lane, 307-333, the complete original letter to William Bentley; but his 
note 333 f., valuable though it is, follows Stauffer and is misleading on several 
points. A clear statement of the progress of the controversy would require an 
article in itself, but the few notes here appended may serve as partial rectifica- 
tion. A number of letters in the Bentley correspondence shed new light on the 
involved controversy and identify several of the anonymous participants. The 
letter from John Eliot to Bentley, July 26, 1802 (AAS, B 1, 39), is particularly 
important in showing how the contents of Ebeling’s letter to Morse got into the 
American press intermingled with scandalous rumors current in Boston about 
another Edinburgh professor who was confused with Robison. Meanwhile, 
Bentley, who had received a letter from Ebeling similar to the one to Morse, had 
sent a copy of it to Isaiah Thomas, who published it in his Massachusetts Spy, 
Oct. 9, 1799 with the correct notation, “A Gentleman in this State, who has 
a literary correspondence in Germany, has lately received the following let- 
ter. . . .”” Since Morse denounced the previously published summary of Ebeling’s 
letter to him as false and yet refused to allow the letter to be published or even 
examined, some unscrupulous journalist reprinted the Bentley letter about a 
month later without proper acknowledgment and with the misleading implica- 
tion that this was the letter to Morse. The fact of first publication in the Spy 
without the misleading note escaped Stauffer and Lane, and Stauffer accused 
Bentley of the dishonesty actually committed by others. Morse at this time also 
suspected Bentley of treachery, though he himself had acted far from candidly 
in trying to suppress information which would put his earlier alarmist agitation 
in a rather ridiculous light. Ebeling likewise had his troubles: Robison heard of 
the slanders against his name circulating in New England and attributed to 
Ebeling, and it was a long time before Robison was satisfied of Ebeling’s inno- 
cence in the matter. 
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few characteristic excerpts from one article (August 11, 1800): 
“The present is the golden age of German literature. Many of 
their authors attract the notice of all Europe.” There follows 
an interesting discussion of German letters which concludes: 
“As to the works of Wieland and Goethe, they have been long 
in the hands of the public, and are not open to the charge 
of conspiracy against church and state. Like works of genius 
both ancient and modern, they have opinions which will not 
be universally received. But their genius will be revered...” 
On January 21, 1801, the Register contained quotations from 
Fichte, refuting charges of atheism which had been directed 
against him “in some newspapers.” And in the same issue 
occurred the paragraph: “An able writer in the Chronicle 
assures us, that the author of the invective to be found ina 
Boston Newspaper, against foreign literature, of which he 
knows nothing, and against foreign literary characters, which 
he most grossly misrepresents, is the same, that was the tool of 
a party two years ago, to found the alarm of an Illuminati.” The 
contemporaneous American magazine literature is most unrep- 
resentative, for it gives hardly an inkling of the lively contro- 
versy about current German literature and thought stirring the 
New England and other states at this time. 

During these years Bentley’s German library was increasing 
rapidly and attaining to a position of real importance. In the 
fields of Biblical and classical scholarship it was probably 
without rival in America; this part of his library was his great 
pride and was held in high esteem by his contemporaries. His 
collection of German periodicals and reference works was first 
rate, as was also, in most particulars, his collection of classical 
writers from Klopstock to Schiller, though in the larger works of 
Goethe and in the romantics his collection was below standard. 
He owned most of Beresford’s published translations of German 
poems and drew upon them heavily for the poetry selections in 
the Register. 

Bentley and Ebeling were both intensely interested in music, 
and Bentley was certainly one of the prime movers in the 
introduction of German music to New England, cooperating 
with Hans Gram, von Hagen, and later the Graupners, and with 


47 AAS, B x1, Bentley’s current library catalog, and xx, his systematized 
catalog. By 1805 he had ca. 250 volumes in German, by 1819 over 1,000. 
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the native New England musicians, particularly Samuel Hol- 
yoke. Bentley and Holyoke organized a singing society and an 
orchestra at Salem and gave creditable concerts of German music 
years before the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston was 
formed."® 

During the first decade of the nineteenth century other of 
Bentley’s friends and associates became more and more inter- 
ested in German literature and scholarship, a few to the extent 
of studying the language. Young Joseph S. Buckminster and 
Samuel C. Thatcher brought back German books with them on 
their return from Europe in 1807;"* Buckminster saw an Ameri- 
can edition of Griesbach’s New Testament through the press in 
1808,"° and studied German assiduously in preparation for his 
professorship in Biblical criticism at Harvard.” He died in 1812 
soon after his appointment. At the auction of his library his Ger- 
man books aroused the keenest competition and brought the 
highest prices. The records of the Anthology Society (1805-11) 
show that he and the other members (including William Emer- 
son and George Ticknor) were actively interested in German 
literature during this first decade.“ Ticknor, for example, 
reviewed Wieland’s Oberon for the club on August 14, 1810, and 
this review with a biographical sketch of Wieland was published 
the same year in the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review. 

The Phi Beta Kappa society of Cambridge likewise became 
interested in German literature. In the Literary Miscellany, 
which it published in 1805 and 1806, William Jenks contributed 
a series of articles on Swiss history, Francis Dana Channing 
“A Brief Review of the Progress of Literature in Germany” 
abridged from the German Museum of London (1800-01), and 


us B.D. 11, 184, 246, 292, and many other references from 1796 onward; 
a few of the later ones: m1, 414, 538, rv, 445, 492, 517, 557. 

u* B.D. rv, 361; AAS, B x1, 357. 

12° Cantabrigiae, Nov-Anglorum, 1809; cf. Sermons by the Late Rev. J. S. 
Buckminster, Boston, 1814, Memoir, p. xxx f. 11 Tbid., p. xxxii. 

12 B.D. 1v, 112 (should be 250 cents, not 25); AAS, B 1, 39; General Re- 
pository and Review, Cambridge, 1812, 11, 392 f. 

13 Anthology Society. Journal of the Proceedings of the Society which Conducts 
the Monthly Anthology & Boston Review. October 3, 1805 to July 2, 1811. With 
an introduction by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. The Boston Athenaeum, 1910; e.g., 
p. 236. Buckminster’s sister, Eliza, was later to become famous as translator 
and biographer of Jean Paul. 
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Daniel Appleton White remarks on the “Memoirs of Solomon 
Gessner.” Later in 1812 another member of this group, Sidney 
Willard, translated Eichhorn’s life of Semler from the German; 
it ran to ninety pages in the General Repository and Review.™ 

When Ebeling’s distinguished pupil, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, was in Washington, he became acquainted, it seems, with 
Bentley’s pupil, the far-travelled Jacob Crowninshield. In 1805 
Crownshield sent Bentley a silhouette of von Humboldt made 
at Washington.” This, no doubt, was placed among the other 
portraits of famous men of mind and letters which adorned 
Bentley’s study and library: with Ebeling, Gellert, Kant, Klop- 
stock, Luther, Mosheim, Michaelis, and the others.’ 

Knowledge of the German language was still rare, though 
not nearly as rare as is generally believed. William Bentley, 
William Jenks, John Quincy Adams, the Vaughan brothers, 
probably James Winthrop, all in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, had acquired a mastery of the German language 
before 1800; and many more well known men had at least some 
knowledge of German: John Adams, Joel Barlow, John Trum- 
bull, Samuel Williams, Joseph Pitcarn, John Fiske, Jacob 
Crowninshield, John Eliot, Isaiah Thomas, T. M. Harris, and 
slightly later Joseph Buckminster, S. C. Thatcher, Sidney 
Willard, Andrews Norton, and A. H. Everett. To consider 1814 
and Mme. de Staél’s book on Germany as the starting point in 
American-German literary relations is to neglect the indigenous 
American factors which are both earlier and more decisive. 

With the return of peace in 1815 the German intellectual 
influence in the United States reached another and greater 
climax; this was most strikingly exemplified by the departure of 
several young men from Harvard for study in Géttingen. 
Bentley and Ebeling concerned themselves personally in pre- 
paring the way for them.”* Edward Everett before leaving de- 
livered an inaugural address on the occasion of his installation 

4 Sidney Willard, op. cit., m, 143 ff. 

1% Ibid., 11, 252; with comments by Andrews Norton. 

2% Crowninshield to Bentley, Feb. 5, 1805, in Dawson’s Historical Magazine, 
ser. 3, m, 305-7 (Nov. 1873); also AAS, B xxxr, 178. 

27 AAS, B xxvu, 561-2, xxxvm, 127-30; also Moses Stuart to Edward 
Everett, Jan. 14, 1815, MHS, Everett Papers I. 


38 AAS, B u, 52, James Freeman to William Bentley and George Ticknor 
to Bentley, March 24, 1815; Lane, 424, 443 f. & note. 
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as professor of Greek at Harvard, discussing the latest German 
researches on the Homeric poems. He had asked Bentley’s advice 
and the loan of books in the preparation of the address, and he 
had received both generously.”® 

The unpublished letter of Thomas Jefferson to William 
Bentley, January 28, 1815,° is another indication of the reviving 
esteem of Americans for German scholarship, with its non- 
political, cosmopolitan, broadly objective outlook. The first 
part of the letter is concerned with Ebeling’s volume on Vir- 
ginia, contrasting it with Morse’s prejudiced and superficial 
account: 


I had many years ago understood that Professor Ebeling was engaged in a 
geographical work which would comprehend the US . . . I am glad to learn that 
his candor and discrimination have been sufficient to guard him against trusting 
the libel of Dr. Morse on this state. . . . I wish the part of his work which gives 
the geography of this country may be translated and published, that ourselves 
and the world may at length have something like a dispassionate account of 
these states. poor human nature! when we are obliged to appeal for the truth 
of mere facts from an eye-witness to one whose faculties for discovering it are 
only an honest candor and caution in sifting the grain from its chaff. 

Bentley’s last years were happy and busy. He edited the 
Register and wrote his Summary to the last day of his 
life, to the last issue of 1819. He became increasingly interested 
in the German and other scholarly works which were once in the 
libraries of early New England scholars.“! The intellectual 
attitudes of New England were changing more and more to his 
ways of thinking. Professor Andrews Norton in his Inaugural 
Discourse admitted, even though grudgingly, that a knowledge 
of the German language was necessary for thorough scholarship. 
Recognition and honors came to Bentley not only from the 
Middle Atlantic and Southern states, but also now less re- 
servedly from near home, even from Harvard under its new 
president, John Thornton Kirkland.“* During his last months 

129 AAS, B rv, 57, and x1, 455. 

1 AAS, partial publication by permission of the American Antiquarian 
Society. For Jefferson’s earlier correspondence with Ebeling, cf. The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson, Paul Leicester Ford, ed., New York, 1904, vim, 205: “‘Notes 
on Prof. Ebeling’s Letter of July 30, 95.” Jefferson’s critical comments on 
Ebeling’s American sources, probably sent to Ebeling in 1795. For other evidence 
of Jefferson’s German interests around 1815 cf. Long, op. cit., 6 ff. & 17 ff. 

1 E.g., AAS, B xx, 422, 427, 354; tv, 99-101, 132. 

18 Cambridge, 1819, 35-37. 1% AAS, B rv, 100. 
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Everett, Ticknor, Lyman, and Peabody visited him and told 
him about their German travels and studies.“* Edward Everett’s 
oration at Bentley’s funeral seems to have been lost, but to 
judge from contemporary accounts it was an eloquent eulogy 
of Bentley’s courageous pioneering toward new intellectual 
horizons." 

Such then was the course of development which led to the 
establishment of intellectual and literary relations between 
Germany and New England. These relations began with the 
early settlements of Massachusetts Bay and became firmly 
established during the first decades of the Republic. Even 
though this preliminary survey includes only a small selection 
from the great mass of material bearing on this establishment, 
I hope that it has been sufficient to indicate that the well known 
contacts after 1815 can be rightly understood only by a closer 
study of the preceding two centuries in general and of the 
preceding twenty-five or thirty years in particular. There was 
no sudden and sensational spurt in 1814-15, no remarkable 
turning toward something new and unheard-of. There was 
rather the culmination of a long, slowly growing, indigenous 


American development, the coming to full consciousness of a 
vital set of intellectual tendencies with which New England had 
long been deeply familiar. 


HAROLD S. JANTZ 
Clark University 


4 AAS, B 11, 232. 

1% MHS, Everett Papers III, fragment of a letter from D. L. Pickman to 
Nathan Silsbee, n.d. (early 1820).—By Bentley’s will (Essex County Court 
House; AAS, B xx, Distribution of Library) his whole classical library went to 
Allegheny College; his German books (about 1,000 volumes) and his Americana 
went to the American Antiquarian Society. In 1917 the German books went to 
Harvard Library by exchange; unfortunately some of the most important for 
the study of Bentley have disappeared from there, apparently sold as duplicates. 
Most of the manuscript material was given to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1866 by his nephew, William Bentley Fowle. This nephew, well known in his 
own right, carried on Bentley’s German interests in the field of education and 
formed a link to Horace Mann. 





THE RANGE AND MECHANISM OF CHANGES 
OF MEANING 


In his outstanding treatise “Linguistic Aspects of Science,’ 
Professor Bloomfield has defined human speech as a system, 
sometimes a relayed system, of stimuli and responses. A stimulus 
from the outward world (S), e.g. hunger, elicits from the speaker a 
a linguistic response (r), i.e. an act of speech: he asks for food. 
After traversing the air, this response reaches his interlocutor in 
the form of a linguistic stimulus (s), i.e. an act of perception and 
apperception: he understands that food is wanted. The chain is 
closed by the interlocutor’s practical, extra-linguistic response 
(R): he complies with the request, rejects it, or chooses to ignore 
it. Figuratively: 

S—r—s—R. 


In this series, r and s constitute the linguistic process, 
whereas S and R represent its “meaning.”’ For Bloomfield, 
meaning is always an extra-linguistic phenomenon, consisting 
of things and events in the outward world, outside the sphere of 
linguistic study. These considerations go a long way to explain 


why semasiology is necessarily the most fluid and protean 
branch of philology, and why most of its students confine 
themselves to typifying the various changes of meaning, instead 
of classifying them. The founders of modern semasiology, 
Darmesteter, Bréal, Clédat, Paul put forward certain sugges- 
tions for complete and logical classification; but what they gave 
were merely formal pigeon-holes, without any clue to the 
underlying mental process. In spite of the appearances, even 
Wundt? made no substantial headway in this field. Subsequent 
students, like Meillet, Erdmann, Sperber, Firth, Palmer, Bloom- 
field (in ‘“Language”) and others, were more alive to the dif- 
ficulties besetting their subject, and most of them attempted 
only to establish certain empiric types within the maze of 
semantic phenomena. Gustav Stern’s monumental monograph’ 
adopted the general framework of the Odgen-Richards theory of 


1 L. Bloomfield, “Linguistic Aspects of Science,” International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science, t, 1; Chicago, Illinois, 1939. 

2, W. Wundt, Voelker psychologie. Die Sprache m.*, 449 ff. 

*G. Stern, Meaning and Change of Meaning, with Special Reference to the 
English Language. Goteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, 1931. 
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meaning ;‘ within that framework, the vast material amassed by 
Stern was simply distributed into seven main categories, ob- 
tained admittedly by a purely empiric method. In practice, the 
material collected by Stern was so huge as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the margin of error; but in theory, it lacked both the 
completeness and the basic unity, the ‘“fundamentum divisionis” 
of scientific classification. 

It seems, therefore, worth while recalling a genuine attempt 
at semantic classification, which was made by the late Professor 
Z. Gombocz (f1935), a prominent disciple of Ferdinand de 
Saussure, and one of the most outstanding figures in Finno- 
Ugrian philology. His system was laid down in his “Semasi- 
ology”® and in a number of scattered articles. In the following 
I shall try, first, to give a brief survey of the Gombocz system; 
second, to correlate it with the system of Gustav Stern; and 
finally, to supplement it with the results obtained by that 
comparison. 

I 

The semantic theory of Gombocz is entwined in the philoso- 
phy of language generally described as “functional,” which was 
created by Ferdinand de Saussure,’ and developed by his 
disciples, the socalled Geneva School: Bally, Séchehaye, and 
others. Language, for him, is a system of signs: mental concepts 
existing potentially in the consciousness of the linguistic com- 
munity, and endowed with a specific function. There are three 
types of signs, and three corresponding types of functions. The 
“Phoneme” distinguishes between meanings (e.g. “to”? com- 
pared with “do,” or “Absent” compared with “absént’’); the 
“Word” has the function of evoking images (Vorstellungssug- 
gestiv); and the syntactic sign or “Syntagm”’ serves for evoking 
relations between images (Beziehungssuggestiv). 


*C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning. New ed., 
London, 1936. The latter author’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1937, contains no 
classification, but very interesting views on the theory of meaning, strongly 
tinged with behaviourism. The behaviourist attitude in semasiology is ably 
discussed in the little book of J. R. First, The Tongues of Men. London, 1937; 
cp. also S. Moore, MLR. xxvu, 492 ff. 5 Z.Gombocz, Jelentéstan. Pécs, 1926. 

* F. de Saussure: Cours de Linguistique Générale, ed. by C. Bally and A. 
Séchehaye; Paris, 1922, 2nd edition. An interesting discussion will be found in 
O. Jespersen’s Linguistica, London, Copenhagen, 1933, in the chapter, “Compte- 
Rendu du ‘Cours’ de Ferdinand de Saussure.” 
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The specific function fulfilled by the “Word” explains its 
mechanism. It consists of two elements: the linguistic sign, the 
“Name,” on one hand; and the mental image, or concept, it 
refers to, the “‘Sense,”’ on the other. The word “table,” and the 
mental picture of that object are connected by links of mutual 
association: if you pronounce the word, you immediately think 
of the thing; and vice versa, if you think of the thing, you will 
articulate the word. This associative interrelatedness and mutual 
evocation between “Name” and “Sense” constitutes for Gom- 
bocz, the ‘‘“Meaning”’ of the word. 

This definition indicates two fundamental differences be- 
tween Gombocz and most other searchers, including Professor 
Stern. First of all, he believes—like Ogden-Richards—that nor- 
mally there is no direct connection between the “‘name”’ and the 
actual thing it refers to, the “referent.” The word “table” re- 
fers, not to the thing “table,” but to its mental picture; the 
word “right” evokes, not the actual system of right, but its men- 
tal concept. Though far from being a solipsist, Gombocz shares 
the belief of certain Scholastic philosophers: ‘Vox significat 
mediantibus conceptibus.” The second difference is that, for 
him, “‘meaning”’ is a purely functional concept, whereas in the 
case of most other thinkers, it more or less coincides with what 
Gombocz terms “sense.” 

All this is more than a mere terminological quibble, since the 
functional interpretation of meaning opens up new possibilities 
for the classification of its changes. In our linguistic conscious- 
ness, every name is attached to a sense—or to several senses— 
and vice versa. Moreover, any name may be associated— 
through similarity or contiguity—with other names; and in the 
same way, any sense may be associated with some other senses. 
The first case may be represented by the following diagram: 

|" I" 
S1 $2 

The associative links between the two names may be so 
strong that, at a certain moment, only the identical features are 
perceived, and s;, the sense attached to the first name, is trans- 
ferred to m2, the second name. E.g., the bonds of syntactic con- 
tiguity are so close between the two names in the phrase “pri- 
vate soldier,” that the idea of “soldier” becomes literally trans- 
fused into the adjective. Eventually, the word “soldier” is 
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dropped altogether, and “private” has acquired its new meaning 
as a noun substantive. This process is identical with Stern’s 
“shortening” and Antoine Meillet’s “contagion,” and is illus- 
trated by the latter’s investigation of the history of the French 
negative particles “‘pas, rien, personne, jamais.’’’ 

It is clear that these transfers arise at first in equivocal cases, 
where both the old and the new sense may be implied, without 
any difference as to the whole meaning conveyed by the sen- 
tence; and that the semantic change comes to an end only after 
a process of levelling, which Stern has termed “adequation.” 
Adequation is a concomitant phenomenon of all changes of 
meaning; and L. R. Palmer*® has shown convincingly that it is 
not a separate category, as Stern would have it, but merely the 
final stage in any semantic change. 

The case of “private” is an illustration of “sense-transfer 
through association between the names.” The reverse phenom- 
enon, “name-transfer through association between the senses,” 
is by far the more frequent of the two, and follows the same pat- 


tern: 
ny Ne 


| A —NCgC 


with subsequent transfer of m to s:. To give a very common- 
place example: the human “leg” has a certain similarity, in shape 
and function, with the support of the table, and its name is con- 
sequently transferred to denote the latter. 

Thus there are two main categories of semantic change, and 
two subheadings within each: associations by similarity, and 
associations by contiguity. The whole system may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. Transfer of names through similarity between their senses. 
The similarity may be: a. objective, residing in similar features, 
as in the example of “leg.” This is the background of most 
metaphors; it also applies to things which have preserved their 
old name whilst changing their entire make-up in the course of 
historic development, such as OE. “scip” and MnE. “ship”; 

b. subjective, based on the similarity of the impressions or 
emotions aroused in us by the sense attached to the names. The 


7A. Meillet, “Comment les mots changent de sens,” Année Sociologique 
1904-5, 1x; reprinted in Linguistique historique et Linguistique Générale. 
*L. R. Palmer, An Introduction to Modern Linguistics, London, 1936. 
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chief case in point is the phenomenon of synaesthesia,° the trans- 
fer from one sensorial domain to another: “warm voice,” “cou- 
leur criarde,” “green thirst” (Wilde: Ballad of Reading Gaol), 
“scented billows of soft thunder” (A. Symons: Bianca V).—The 
transfer from physical to mental happenings also belongs under 
this heading, e.g. ‘“‘bitterness”’ in the figurative sense, or original 
metaphors like “grasp, comprendre, capire.” 

2. Transfer of names through contiguity between their senses: 
Fr. “cognac,” called after the city where it was manufactured. 
This is the source of metonymic expressions, such as the world- 
wise sense-change “lingua, langue, tongue.” 

3. Transfer of senses through similarity between the names. 
—This is a comparatively rare case, consisting primarily of mis- 
understandings and closely akin to the phenomena of folk- 
etymology. A probable illustration can be found in the history 
of E. “sandblind,’”’ which had originally nothing to do with 
“sand”; it comes probably from “‘sam-blind,” and its first ele- 
ment, “sam,” meaning “half” (cp. Latin “semi’’), is still pre- 
served in the word “samel” “imperfectly baked” (vide Stern and 
NED.) 

4. Transfer of senses through contiguity between the names. 
—Examples of this change are cases like “private,” “under- 
taker,” “weekly,” “the main” and other shortenings, as well as 
voces mediae like “‘luck’’ in the sense of “‘good luck.” 

This is the skeleton of Gombocz’s classification. If its founda- 
tions are solid, any semantic material assembled by subsequent 
research must fit in somehow into its flexible framework. 
Stern’s bulky volume provides an excellent test case to this end. 


II 


Stern’s first category, “substitution,” can be easily equated 
with Gombocz’s transfer of names through objective similarity 
existing between their senses. It comprises cases like “ship,” 


* For the rich literature about synaesthesia, see esp. E. Downey, “Literary 
Synaesthesia,” The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods x1, 
490 ff.; F. Mahling, “Das Problem der Audition Colorée,” Archiv fuer die 
gesamle Psychologie tv, 165 ff.; A. Wellek, “Zur Geschichte und Kritik der 
Synaesthesie-Forschung,” ibid., txxrx, 325 ff.; Dromard, “Les Transpositions 
sensorielles dans la langue littéraire,”” Journal de Psychologie tv, 492 ff.; E. V. 
Siebold, “Die Synaesthesien in der englischen Dichtung des XIX. Jh.,” ESt. 
Lil, etc. 
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where the thing has changed in the course of centuries, but has 
retained its original denomination. 

The second group distinguished by Stern, ‘‘analogy,” is more 
complicated. It includes three subdivisions: a. Combinative 
analogy: sense-loans from cognate words in the same language, 
as exemplified by the parallel semantic development of the ad- 
verb and the adjective “fast.” This is clearly an instance of 
“sense-transfer through similarity between the names,” although 
no explicit provision was made for it in the discussions of Gom- 
bocz. 

b. Correlative analogy: the semantic influence exerted on 
each other by words of correlative meaning. Thus the use of 
“constantia”’ as a mental quality induced the use of “‘mobilitas” 
in the same way. If this induction occurs between words of the 
same language, it is a case of “name-transfer through similarity 
between the senses.” If, however, it reflects the influence of a 
semantically similar word in a foreign language, it is a calque 
phenomenon," with its place among linguistic borrowings and 
not among genuine changes of meaning. 

c. Phonetic associative interference: “sandblind.” This group 
coincides with Gombocz’s “‘sense-transfer through similarity be- 
tween the names.” 

Stern’s third category, “shortening,” includes examples like 
“private,” and is identical with Gombocz’s “name-transfer 
through sense-contiguity.” The rest is very simple. The meta- 
phoric expressions, whether intentional or unintentional, listed 
by Stern as “nominations” (“the labyrinth of the ear’) and 
transfers (“bed” used for “foundation of a machine”) are 
equivalent to the various types of “name-transfer through ob- 
jective, or subjective, similarity between the senses.”’ Meta- 
phors and other tropes based on equivocation within the sen- 
tence, which Stern describes as “permutations”’ (e.g. “counting 
one’s beads,” which may mean either “‘rosary-balls” or “‘pray- 
ers”; the “City,”’ used for its inhabitants; or Nyrop’s classical 


10 On calques, see K. Sandfeld-Jensen, ‘‘Notes sur les calques linguistiques,” 
Thomsen-Festschrift, 1912, 160 ff.; O. J. Tallgrén-Tuulio, “Locutions figurées 
calquées et non calquées,” Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique de Helsing fors 
1x, 279 ff.; M. Deanovic, “Osservazioni sulle origini dei calchi linguistici,” 
Archivoum Romanicum xvi, 129 ff.; E. Back, Wesen und Wert der Lehniiber- 
selsung. Giessener Beitrige zur dt. Philologie xx, 1935. 
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example: Fr. “bureau,” in the sense of “writing-desk” and of the 
whole office where it stands), fit easily into the class of “‘name- 
transfer through contiguity between the senses.” As to Stern’s 


”? 


seventh category, “‘adequation,” it has already been pointed 
out that this is not a separate type of change, but a final stage of 
adaptation inherent in all semantic changes. 

The following diagram illustrates the logical interrelation 
between the two systems: 





Stern Gombocz 
1, Substitution (ship) — 1. Name-transfer through 
sense-similarity 
2. Analogy: 
a. combinative (fast) - 2. Name-transfer through 
b. correlative (mobilitas) sense-contiguity 


c. phonetic (sandblind) 3. Sense-transfer through 
name-similarity 


. Shortening (private) Myf. 4. Sense-transfer through 
ey / 








. Nomination (labyrinth of the name-contiguity 
. Transfer (bed of the machine) 

. Permutation (counting one’s beads) 

. Adequation (phase, not type, of semantic change): 


SIMS Ww 


The almost mathematical parallelism and congruency between 
the two systems is brought out strikingly by the above diagram. 
All of Stern’s categories are included, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in the Gombocz system. On the other hand, all the head- 
ings of the latter have been exhausted through this process of 
equation. This is also an indirect tribute to the thoroughness of 
the work accomplished by Stern. Although his structure is 
purely empiric, it rests on foundations of such width and solidity 
that it actually exhibits the completeness of a fully-fledged 
scientific classification, while it cannot help lacking its funda- 
mental unity. Both the “a priori” and the “a posteriori” sys- 
tems, the Baconian inductions of Stern and the Cartesian deduc- 
tions of Gombocz, have stood the test equally well; and a com- 
bination of both may provide a handy and elastic framework 
for further research in this field. 
STEPHEN ULLMANN 

23, Elm Road, 

Evesham, Worcs. 
England 
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SPENSER’S GARDEN OF ADONIS REVISITED 


Spenser’s Garden of Adonis (Faerie Queene, 111, vi, 29-50) 
has received no less than seven different interpretations in the 
last twenty years.' About ten years ago I offered an explanation 
based on Spenser’s known predilection for Platonic philosophy.” 
My conclusions were attacked by Dr. Brents Stirling who took 
me sharply to task for what he calls plunging the myth into a 
“bog of abstruse Neo-Platonism,” and he in turn offered an in- 
tricate philosophical explanation based upon materialistic prem- 
ises, and involving such improbable hypotheses as that Spenser 
intended the goddess of Beauty as a symbol of matter, that she 
is the presiding deity of chaos, and that the “naked babes” who 
inhabit the garden were intended to represent formless and im- 
material Platonic substrate.* He concludes that the garden is a 
place where “phenomenal shapes arise from a union of form and 
matter.” 

Recently, Dr. T. P. Harrison, Jr. has gone over part of the 
ground again, accepting Dr. Stirling’s equation of Venus with 
matter and Adonis with form, and adopting his interpretation 
of what he calls “the lower garden” as simply the meeting place 
of matter and form, and therefore analogous to the visible 
world.* But he points out some of the many indications that 


1 Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser and Lucretius,” SP, xvm (1920), 439-464, and 
see also “‘Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” ibid., pp. 331 ff.; Denis Saurat, 
“Les idées philosophique de Spenser,” Yearbook of the New Society of Letters at 
Lund (1924), 20-30, reprinted in translation in Literature and the Occult Tradition 
(London, 1930), pp. 184-200; Ronald B. Levinson, “Spenser and Bruno,” 
PMLA, xu (1928), 675-681; Evelyn May Albright, “Spenser’s Cosmic Phi- 
losophy and his Religion,” PMLA, xtrv (1929), 715-759; and see below, Bennett, 
Stirling, Harrison. 

2 “Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” PMLA, xivur (1932), 46-80. 

* “The Philosophy in Spenser’s ‘Garden of Adonis’,” PMLA, xirx (1934), 
501-538. 

* “Divinity in Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” The University of Texas 
Studies in English (1939), 48-73. See p. 70. Upton was the first to identify the 
garden with the world; see The Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, 
C. G. Osgood, and F. M. Padelford, III (Baltimore, 1934), 255. Greenlaw also 
asserts, “the garden is the World, the created universe” (““Spenser’s Influence,” 
p. 332). Dr. Stirling recognizes that the garden is apart from the world, but does 
not explain how the phenomenal shapes which arise from a union of form and 
substance can be said to arise in a place apart from the world, and subsequently 
to go out of it into the world. 
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the garden is a supernatural place. These he associates with the 
“mount” in the center of the garden, contending that while the 
“lower garden’”’ is “‘naturalistic” the mount is a super-mundane 
paradise. In view of his acceptance of Dr. Stirling’s funda- 
mental premises it seems necessary to examine those premises 
and clarify my position. 

Briefly, my contention is that the entire garden is a super- 
natural, or other-world realm, where the souls and forms of all 
living things “grow,” until they are clothed “with fleshly weedes” 
and sent forth into the everyday or material world.’ Spenser’s 
garden combines features of three closely related conventions: 
a myth tradition of the abode of souls between incarnations, 
pictorial features of various descriptions of paradise, and the 
philosophical and theological concept of an immaterial world, 
created before the material world, and serving asa pattern for it. 

The Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
given enduring literary expression in Plato’s Vision of Er 
(Republic, x), where souls are described as sojourning on a 
“plain” between heaven and hell. Plato’s Vision was imitated 
by Cicero in Scipio’s Dream (Republic, v1), and the Dream was 
provided with an elaborate Neo-Platonic commentary by 
Macrobius, and in that form was popular throughout the Middle 
Ages. Chaucer begins his Parliament of Fowls by saying that he 
had been reading Macrobius and that he had fallen asleep and 
dreamed that he visited this abode of souls. The Renaissance was 
very much interested in classical arguments for the immortality 
of the soul,® and Plato’s eschatological myths, including the 
Vision of Er, were much read, as were also such elaborations of 
the Vision as Porphyry’s allegorization of Homer’s Cave of the 
Nymphs, Plutarch’s essay “On the Apparent Face in the Orb of 
the Moon,” and the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus, which Spenser 
is said to have translated. 

The abode of souls was frequently decorated, as in Plato’s 
Phaedo (known throughout the Middle Ages in a Latin version), 


* I cannot repeat the evidence given in my former article, but will take for 
granted the reader’s familiarity with it, in what follows. Since, through a mis- 
take, I was oversupplied with off-prints, I shall be glad to send copies of that 
article on request. 

* See for example Ficino, De Christiana Religione, and Theologiae Platonicae 
de Immortalitate Animorum. 
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and in Chaucer and Spenser, with pictorial details borrowed 
from the earthly paradise, or ‘‘other-world,”’ of folklore and 
classical poetry, and was identified with Eden, Elysium, the 
Fortunate Isles, etc.’? The earthly paradise was also frequently 
the abode of Venus, as in Chaucer and Spenser. 

There is no rational basis for doubt that Spenser had read 
Macrobius and the more famous parts of Plato, including the 
Phaedo and the Republic. He almost certainly used Ficino’s 
commentaries also, since they were as standard in his day as 
Jowett’s are today. Dr. Stirling seems to feel that Spenser was 
not likely to have read such books (p. 501). He admits that the 
Vision of Er is the “ultimate original” at least of stanzas 32-33, 
but he asserts that “If any direct source is necessary for the 
general concepts Spenser uses, it will be found in Golding.’’* He 
even goes so far as to argue that Spenser, like Shakespeare, 
read his Ovid in Golding’s translation (p. 512). But Spenser’s 
education differed from Shakespeare’s by seven years of Uni- 
versity training. Spenser almost certainly read Ovid in Latin be- 
fore he went up to the University. At Cambridge Plato was in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

The Vision of Er is more than the “ultimate original” of the 
garden. It is the beginning of a myth tradition in which Spenser 
was consciously writing, and therefore I believe that tradition 
provides us with the best clues to his meaning. 

He begins with an account of the abode of souls which is 
admittedly in the Er tradition, and he makes his intention per- 
fectly clear by introducing old Genius as the keeper of the gate. 
Old Genius comes out of Cebes’ Table, where he is the keeper of 
the gate between the abode of souls and earth.* The Table is a 
moralizing work which borrows its setting from the Er myth, 
and which was commonly used as a schoolbook in Spenser’s 
time, so that old Genius at the gate was as good as a signpost to 
identify the place for an Elizabethan reader. The garden is, 
at the beginning, a supernatural place where souls sojourn be- 


7 See my former article, notes 10 and 11, where I have furnished evidence 
that Eden and Adonis were identified etymologically. See also the commentaries 
of Ficino and Louis Le Roy on the Phaedo, where the Platonic paradise is identi- 
fied with Eden and Le Roy explains that Moses described it in terms of earth 
so as to be more easily understood. 8 See his article, pp. 506-507, 533. 

* See my former article, pp. 55-56, and notes. 
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tween incarnations. Dr. Harrison has pointed out echoes from 
Spenser’s elegies which associate the mount described at the end 
of the allegory with the paradise to which Sir Philip Sidney’s soul 
is represented as having departed (pp. 53-57), and in my former 
article I indicated many other details which were borrowed from 
various descriptions of paradise. 

Since both the beginning and end of the allegory are con- 
cerned with the abode of souls, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that the garden is primarily an abode of souls in the Er tradi- 
tion.’ Spenser says that the “naked babes,” which obviously 
stand for disembodied souls, and which inhabit the garden, are 
clothed with flesh when they go out of it “to liue in mortall 
state.’”” When they return to the garden they are planted there 
and “grow afresh,” until they are ready to be sent out again. 

The idea that souls are restored to their original state in the 
abode of souls, and even that they grow there in a vegetative 
way, can be found in the Er tradition. In one of his most famous 
essays, Plutarch explains the process by which souls are rejuve- 
nated." He is discussing the appearance of the moon, and various 
theories about it, including one that it is an inhabited world, 
like earth. Then he introduces his account of the abode of souls, 
representing it as a traveller’s tale, brought back from the 
“isle Ogygian” which lies in the ocean far west of Britain, where 
Saturn sleeps in an earthly paradise." What the traveller has 
learned is this: Man consists of body, soul, and mind [a Renais- 
sance commonplace]. His body derives from earth, his soul from 
the moon, and his mind from the sun. Consequently he dies 
twice. For on earth the soul is separated from the body violently 
and suddenly, and ascends to the moon where the mind is sepa- 
rated from it more slowly and gently. Finally, the mind ascends 
to its native place, the sun [symbol of the divine Mind]. He goes 
on to say, 


1° Both Greenlaw, in “Spenser and Lucretius,” pp. 441-443, and Dr. Stirling, 
the two materialistic interpreters of the passage, recognize that the opening 
stanzas, 32-33, are in the Er tradition. 

“On the Apparent Face in the Orb of the Moon,” Plutarch’s Morals: 
Theosophical Essays, trans. C.W. King (Bohn’s Classical Library, London, 1908), 
pp. 245-257. 

”% The mention of Britain would naturally bring this essay to the attention 
of antiquarians, like Spenser. It is mentioned in Harison’s Description of Britaine, 
and in Camden. Plutarch’s moral essays were only less well-known than his 
Lives. 
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Stee m4 


That wherewith we think and understand is the soul, impressed by the 


d i mind, and in its turn impressing the body, and impinging upon it from all parts 
it models the form; so that, though it may continue a long time separated from 
il fe both, yet as it retains the likeness and imprint, it is properly denominated the 
r % ‘Image.’ Of these images tne moon is the element: for they are resolved into her 
n * substance, like as bodies into earth, of the dead... . [These souls] the moon 
: absorbs into herself, and reduces to order. In the next place, the sun having 
‘ é impregnated the mind with vital force, produces new souls. And thirdly, earth 
. ‘ furnishes a body .. . (pp. 256-257). 
i- This process of recreating disembodied souls on the moon is 


closely paralleled by the growth of souls in the Garden of Adonis, 
where the “naked babes,”’ or disembodied souls, 


y 

e 

ll After that they againe returned beene, 

e They in that Gardin planted be againe; 

And grow afresh, as they had neuer seene 

Fleshly corruption, nor mortall paine. 

Some thousand yeares so doen they there remaine; 
And then of him [old Genius] are clad with other hew, 
Or sent into the chaungefull world againe (st. 33. 1-7)" 
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Spenser’s account of the rejuvenating process is less specific and 
detailed than Plutarch’s, as befits poetic exposition, but it is 
essentially the same process, and therefore Plutarch is the best 
commentary on the passage (sts. 32-33). 
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: Besides the souls of men, the garden grows also (sts. 34-35) 
2 “infinite shapes of creatures,” that is, the “soul” or formative 
principle of every living creature. The idea that everything is 
. made by a union of form with matter, and that form is the 
. activating principle, existing independently of matter and acting 
y upon it, was a commonplace bequeathed to the Renaissance by 
3 both Plato and Aristotle. Matter originated in chaos, form had 
. 4 its origin in the mind of God, and the two united in the material 
. : world to produce all that lives and grows. The Garden of Adonis, 
¢ as the abode of souls between incarnations, belongs to the formal 

a 
:, * % Dr, Stirling objects to my interpretation of the or as the introduction of 
g ¥ an alternative. He wishes to read “clad with other hew” as meaning “other 
material shapes,” making the or mean and. But thealternative is a part of the 
Er tradition. Souls did not always return to earth, but sometimes escaped from 
), the circle of generation and ascended to a higher world or heaven, as Spenser’s 
RS contemporary readers would know. Plutarch mentions the alternative. After 
. by their sojourn on the moon, souls pass “towards heaven and towards earth back 


again” (p. 254). The “other hew” can mean, not “other fleshly shapes” as Dr. 


e, a 2 - : 
; Stirling asserts, but “hew other than fleshly,” that is, angelic or celestial. 
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side of creation. It is a spiritual, not a material place, and 
therefore it is initially unlikely that the “shapes of creatures” 
which grow there are “merely physical’ or material shapes, as 
Dr. Stirling contends (p. 516). Neither are they “pure form,” 
since both Plato and Aristotle recognized that form cannot 
exist without something formed. But the substance which gives 
reality to immaterial forms is a spiritual, or immaterial substance 
which Spenser does not mention, and which therefore we need 
not consider here. 

The forms of things were not only supposed to exist before 
they united with matter, but they were commonly supposed to 
exist in a complete spiritual or immaterial world which served 
as the pattern of earth and the source of the forms of all living 
things. Spenser’s age was thoroughly familiar with, and com- 
monly accepted the belief that everything that exists on earth 
must have existed, before it was created, in the mind of God, the 
Creator. That is an obvious piece of logic, and it had two 
corollaries: first, that the ideal plan of creation continued to 
exist eternally in the mind of the Creator; and second, that in 
addition to that eternal plan, God must have created a complete 
spiritual pattern of the universe before he created the visible 
world. This pattern also continued to exist as a world in itself, 
of which the visible world was only a copy. 

Spenser sets forth his conception of the function of this 
pattern world in his Hymne in Honour of Beautie (lines 29-56), a 
passage which no reader who wishes to understand the poet’s 
conception of the cosmos, can afford to neglect. 

Golding explains this three-world scheme very briefly in the 
Epistle which he prefixed to his translation of Ovid: 

For God the father that 
Made all things, framing out the world according too the plat, 
Conceyved everlastingly in mynd, made first of all 


Both heaven and earth uncorporall, and such as could not fall 
As objects under sense of sight (lines 354-358). 


That is, corresponding to the visible world there is a “plat” in 
the mind of God, and also a created “uncorporall’”’ heaven 
and earth which served as a sort of working model for the final 
creation. This scheme of three “worlds” was a commonplace. 
Fornari, in his well-known commentary on the Orlando Furioso, 
asserts that the true basis of allegory is the correspondences 
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between these three worlds.“ Spenser has in mind this three-world 
scheme in the passage under discussion. He mentions Venus’ 
“heauenly hous,” 


The house of goodly formes and faire aspects, 

Whence all the world deriues the glorious 

Features of beautie, and all shapes select, 

With which high God his workmanship hath deckt (st. 12). 


This heavenly house corresponds to Golding’s “plat” and to 
the Platonic Ideas in the mind of God. Venus descends to the 
garden “where most she wonnes, when she on earth does dwel” 
(st. 29), and from which souls go out into the material world.” 
The fact that Spenser locates his garden vaguely “on earth” does 
not indicate that it is identical with earth. In the Hymne in 
Honour of Beautie, he says of the incorporeal pattern world, 


That wondrous Paterne wheresoere it bee, 
Whether in earth layd vp in secret store, 
Or else in heauen . . . 


The abode of souls was also often described as in an earthly 
paradise, but it was, nevertheless, an other-world, or super- 
natural place. 

Golding cites as his authority for the three stages of creation, 
Philo Judaeus, the Hebrew Platonist who interpreted the crea- 
tion story in Genesis as allegory in order to bring it into harmony 
with Plato’s account of creation in the Timaeus." Philo’s 


™ Other examples of this concept are listed in my article on “Spenser’s 
Venus and the Goddess Nature of the Cantos of Mutabilitie,” SP, xxx (1933), 
161, note 3. 

16 Ficino elaborates this three-world scheme to four and even six worlds, 
but Dr. Stirling is mistaken in his assertion that I attribute the whole series of 
six worlds to Spenser (see his article, p. 520). I merely employed Ficino’s scheme 
as illustrative material. 

16 Spenser indicates his attitude towards the wonders of the still unexplored 
world, when he discusses the location of “that happy land of Faery” in the 
Proem to Book II. Sir Walter Ralegh, in his History of the World, 1, ch. iii, 
cites many authorities on the location of the earthly paradise. Natalis Comes 
summarizes classical indications of the location of the Islands of the Blest, in 
his Mythologiae (Cologne, 1618), pp. 269-278. The location of Plato’s paradise, 
and its influence on Dante and later writers, is discussed in J. A. Stewart, The 
Myths of Plato (London, 1905), pp. 101-113. Lucian’s True History describes 
such a place on earth; and see my former article, pp. 46-55, and note 31. 

17 De Opificio Mundi; see Philo (Loeb Classical Library, 1929), 1, 5 ff. 
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commentary on Genesis was standard in Spenser’s time because, 
throughout the Renaissance, Philo was supposed to have been a 
Christian. Moreover, his works were particularly interesting to 
a Cambridge man because they had been translated by John 
Christopherson (d. 1558), one of Cambridge’s early Greek schol- 
ars, and once a fellow of Spenser’s own house, Pembroke Hall. 
Spenser was as well educated as Golding and as likely to have 
read Philo in connection with the Timaeus, which was included 
in the curriculum for the Master’s degree. Certainly he would 
be familiar with the theory of a spiritual or immaterial pattern 
world, since that theory was firmly imbedded in both Christian 
and Neo-Platonic cosmology. It was adopted by Plotinus'* and 
serves as the basis of Macrobius’ explanation of Scipio’s Dream. 

The pattern world was naturally associated with the abode 
of souls, since it was the source of the forms of all things, and the 
soul was recognized as the formal principle in man. Ariosto 
makes use, in a thoroughly popular way, of these associated 
ideas, in his account of Astolpho’s journey to recover Orlando’s 
wits.!® His account is particularly pertinent to the study of 
Spenser’s Garden since Spenser was certainly familiar with it, 
and since it contains four important features of Spenser’s 
garden. 

Astolpho visits two supernatural realms. The first is the 
earthly paradise, situated on a mountain top, and identified 
with Eden (xxxiv, 48-60). The second is on the moon, and 
looks exactly like the earth (xxxtv, 70 ff.): 


Here other river, lake, and rich champaign 

Are seen, than those which are below descried; 
Here other valley, other hill and plain, 

With towns and cities of their own supplied . . .* 





18 “On the One and Good,” see Enneads, v1, vii, 12, “Since in our view 
this universe stands to that as copy to original, the living total must exist There 
beforehand . . . Earth too will be There, and not void but even more intensely 
living and containing all that lives and moves upon our earth and all the plants 
obviously rooted in life ...and all that lives must of necessity be There.” 
Trans. Stephen Mackenna and B. S. Page (London, 1930), V, 177. 

19 Orlando Furioso, trans. W. S. Rose (Bohn edition, London, 1896), cantos 
XXXIV-XXXV. 

2 This is a combination of the idea of a world on the moon, with the idea 
that paradise is like earth, only more perfect. Dr. Harrison quotes Boccaccio’s 
Olympia and Marot for parallels to this conception of paradise, “Spenser and 
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Astolpho’s guide explains to him that this lunar world is the 
pattern of earth: 

There moves no leaf beneath, thou hast to know, 

But here above some sign thereof we trace; 


Since all, in Heaven above or Earth below, 
Must correspond, though with a different face (xxxv, 18). 


The idea of a pattern world somewhere above the earth was 
sufficiently commonplace so that Ariosto could play with it 
lightly, using it for purposes of satire on human folly. He is 
thoroughly aware of the association of the pattern world with 
the Er tradition, for he makes Astolpho, like Er, visit the Fates 
and see the lives of men being determined. 

Like Spenser, Ariosto also puts Time in his pattern-world 
paradise. Astolpho sees an old man busily throwing names into 
Lethe, and the guide explains: 

That ancient, with his sweeping beard of snow, 
By nought impeded and so swift of pace, 


Works the same end and purpose in our clime, 
As are on earth below performed by Time (xxxv, 18).” 


Spenser’s garden and Ariosto’s world on the moon have these 
four important features in common: probably conscious remi- 
niscence of the Vision of Er, description of the supernatural 
world which serves as the pattern of earth, features of the 
earthly paradise, and finally, the presence of a destructive force 
symbolized by Time. 

I do not believe that Spenser got his ideas solely, or even 
largely, from Ariosto, but Ariosto’s flippant and casual use of the 
whole combination of ideas about paradise and the pattern 
world, is valuable evidence that not only the separate ideas, but 
the combination of them into an elaboration of the Er tradition, 
was a part of the imaginative equipment of a Renaissance poet. 

Milton, who was near enough to Spenser’s time to inherit 
the same literary traditions and philosophical conceptions, 





Boccaccio’s Olympia,”’ Univ. of Texas Studies in English, x1v (1934), 9-10. But 
see Lucian’s True History (Loeb ed.), 1, 308-330; and Plutarch, “On the Ces- 
sation of Oracles,” Ch. xx. 

* For the location of paradise as high as the moon, or in the air, see Ralegh, 
I, iii, Section 7. 

” For purposes of satire, Ariosto makes use of symbols in the pattern world 
extensively, though not entirely. 
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implies that the gardens “of reviv’d Adonis” are mystical.” He 
makes use of both the Vision of Er and Ariosto’s Paradise of 
Fools in a way which shows that he was aware of the whole 
literary tradition;* and in the closing speech of Comus he makes 
the Attendant Spirit describe his home “in the broad fields of 
the sky,” in a paradise fitted wiih all the conventional features, 
a paradise which is reminiscent of the Garden of Adonis, where 
Adonis sleeps, “waxing well of his deep wound,” and where 
Cupid and Psyche consort. It seems almost certain that Milton 
was recalling Spenser’s garden as he wrote, but he certainly 
thought of it as a supernatural place, belonging to the spirit 
world, not as an earthly place, nor, as Dr. Stirling would have it, 
as an extension of chaos. 

Spenser’s garden is first of all a paradise in the Er tradition. 
But in addition, 


Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred, 

Some fit for reasonable soules t’indew, 

Some made for beasts, some made for birds to weare, 
And all the fruitfull spawne of fishes hew (35.1-7). 


I believe that Spenser intended these “shapes” as forms (the 
soul was a form), which grow in the garden and go out of it 
to unite with matter and become living creatures. But Dr. 
Stirling argues that they are mere physical shapes arising from 
substance. The crux of the argument is the interpretation of 
stanzas 36-38, in which Spenser goes on to give an account of 
the origin and function of matter. He says of these “shapes,”’ 


Daily they grow, and daily forth are sent 

Into the world, it to replenish more; 

Yet is the stocke not lessened, nor spent, 

But still remaines in euerlasting store, 

As it at first created was of yore. 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 

In hatefull darkenesse and in deepe horrore, 

An huge eternall Chaos, which supplyes 

The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes. (st. 36) 





% Paradise Lost, 1x, 440. He couples them with Homer’s garden of Alcinous, 
which the allegorists had incorporated in the Er tradition. 

% Paradise Lost, 111, 418-570; see my article, “Milton’s Use of the Vision of 
Er,” Modern Philology, xxxv1 (1939), 351-358. 
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I interpret this stanza as meaning that the forms are daily 
f sent out of the garden into the world, yet the stock of forms in 
the garden remains miraculously undiminished. Daily they are 
sent forth because the supply of matter, as well as the supply of 
f . forms is inexhaustible. Dr. Stirling accuses me of changing the 
; syntax of the stanza by this reading (pp. 522-525), but what I 

have actually done is to interpret the ‘“Yet—-” and “For—” 

clauses as two long modifiers explaining the first two lines. 
i Dr. Stirling would make the “‘For—’’ clause modify the ““Yet—”’ 
H clause, in spite of the fact that the editors of the Variorum and 
Oxford texts put a full stop before the “For.” His reading, as 
e he admits, does not make sense unless the “shapes” in the garden 
; are assumed to be substantial, and therefore he argues that they 
are substantial, and that the garden is the source of substance. 
He concludes, ‘Matter is the basis of all creation; where the 
term ‘form’ is used it is only in the sense of ‘shape,’ fleeting and 
mutable, which arises from substance” (p. 524). Dr. Harrison 
agrees that this part of the garden is “naturalistic.” 

This interpretation involves reading the passage backward, 
since it interprets stanza 35 in the light of 36.6-9. It is not any 

t more sound than my reading of stanza 36, since the problem 
| involved is the reference of a modifier, and either interpretation 
is grammatically possible. Therefore it seems advisable to base 
our interpretation of stanza 36 on the general context of the 
passage, rather than to employ a doubtful reading of stanza 36 
as the basis for interpreting the whole allegory. 

The fundamental issue is whether the garden is a spiritual 
or a material place. Dr. Stirling makes it a way-station between 
chaos and earth. My interpretation places it where the tempo- 
rary abode of souls was traditionally located, on the confines 
between the spiritual and the material worlds. 

Dr. Stirling recognizes that the “‘shapes of creatures” in 
stanza 35 are parallel to the “naked babes” in stanzas 32-33, and 
since he has equated the “shapes” with “‘mere physical shapes” 
he argues that the “naked babes” also represent substance. In 
support of this argument he says that since, in stanza 38 the 
poet says that “every substance” is conditioned to “change her 
hew,”’ and since the naked babes in stanza 33 are “clad with 
other hew” when they go out of the garden, therefore the “naked 
babes” must be equated with substance (p. 517). The missing 
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major premise in this syllogism is: All that is constant under 
changing material forms is substance. But this premise is false. 
The spiritual world was also eternal, and the souls of men as well 
as matter were constant under changing shapes, according to the 
Platonic tradition which Spenser was following, as Dr. Stirling 
recognizes. Therefore, it does not follow that, because the “naked 
babes” “are clad with other hew,” they must be formless sub- 
stance. 

Dr. Stirling admits that “perhaps Spenser intended the 
babes as souls” (p. 518), and therefore he undertakes to equate 
soul with substance by citing a simile of Arthur Golding’s in 
which Golding illustrates how the soul can remain “the selfsame 
thing it was” while “‘it fleeteth into sundry shapes.” He compares 
the soul to a piece of wax, which retains its identity under 
varying forms. This simile, says Dr. Stirling, “‘shows that a 
Renaissance poet might have allegorized soul and substance at 
one stroke” (p. 518). But the assumption of identity in an 
analogy is not valid. The simile proves only that a Renaissance 
poet thought of soul as well as substance as permanent under 
changing material forms. But “naked babes” is a very unlikely 
symbol for substance of any kind, and Dr. Harrison has cited 
another passage in which Spenser uses “naked babe” as a desig- 
nation of the disembodied soul. 

Obviously the souls which grow in the garden are not material 
substance, since they are “‘clothed” with matter in order to go 
out of the garden. But Dr. Stirling thinks that, in stanza 38, 
Spenser was trying to describe the primary substance, or im- 
material Platonic substrate, and therefore he would equate the 
“naked babes” or souls of stanzas 32—33 with this substrate, 
which he calls “formless matrix.” 

Spenser says that “all things” “borrow matter’ from chaos, 
and that matter, when it is united with form “invades the state 
of life.” This is a straightforward, popular account.™ Its unphilo- 
sophical character is indicated by the fact that the poet calls 
chaos “eternal,” following the poetic tradition from Hesiod, 


% Dr. Stirling argues that Spenser is trying to express “formless matrix” or 
immaterial substance, and that he fails. He cites Golding, who, he says, also 
fails in the same attempt. But perhaps the attempt was not made. Ralegh, in his 
History of the World, 1, i, Section 5, identifies chaos with “mass” and “indigested 
matter” and cites Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1. 
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and not the philosophical tradition, since both Plato and Aris- 
totle insist that all of the substance in chaos was used up in 
creation, and therefore chaos and creation could not exist 
simultaneously. Dr. Stirling admits that Spenser fails to express 
the idea of “formless matrix’ and that his account of substance 
is materialistic, but he will not permit the poet to mean what 
he says.” 

Spenser flatly calls his substance “matter” and goes on to 
explain the relation of matter to form, still using popular rather 
than technical concepts. He says that “all things... borrow 
matter” from chaos, 

Which when as forme and feature it [matter] does ketch, 


Becomes a bodie, and doth then inuade 
The state of life, out of the griesly shade (37.3-5). 


The process by which matter “‘catches” form is exactly the same 
as that in which souls are described as ‘‘clothed” in sinful mire 
when they are sent into the world. The only difference is that 
the account in stanza 32 is written from the point of view of 
what happens to form, and stanza 37 is written from the point 
of view of what happens to matter. 

Dr. Stirling argues that the union of form and matter is all 
that takes place in the garden, and that the forms have no 
independent existence, but arise from matter. Logically these 
two conclusions are contradictory, since a union postulates the 
independent existence of the things united. Moreover, Spenser 
clearly indicates two successive events. The souls (and shapes) 
grow in the garden before old Genius clothes them with matter 
and sends them out into the world. The growth cannot be 
“a union of form and substance,”’ as Dr. Stirling asserts (p. 535), 
since Spenser says that in the garden the naked babes 


grow afresh, as they had neuer seene 
Fleshly corruption, nor mortall paine (33.3-4). 


They grow in this non-corporeal state in the garden “some 
thousand yeares .. . andthen .. . [are] sent into the chaungefull 
world againe.”’ Not until they are ready to be sent forth does old 


% Perhaps I misled him by my remarks on pp. 64-66, where I tried to 
explain briefly Plato’s theory of prima materia. He is right in his argument that 
neither Spenser, nor Golding, whom I cited as illustrative material, seem to have 
thought of this prima materia as immaterial. 
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Genius clothe them “with sinfull mire.” The growth is obviously 
an immaterial process, and the clothing a material process. This 
distinction Dr. Stirling seems to admit at one point where he 
argues that the “‘naked babes” are “formless substrate” or 
formless immaterial substance. But how can substrate be said 
to grow? And how can living beings be said to arise from the 
union of formless substrate and matter? Where does form enter 
into the union? 

If we remember that Spenser is imitating the plain of Er, where 
souls wait “some thousand years” between incarnations, and 
that he probably knew Plutarch’s essay describing the growth of 
souls on the moon, we can hardly misunderstand this passage. 

Having described the growth and reincarnation of souls, and 
the growth of the “shapes of creatures” and their departure 
from the garden to be united with matter, Spenser turns to the 
nature of matter. It derives from chaos; it unites with form to 
become a living creature; it is “‘eterne,’”’ that is, indestructible. 
When life decays and form fades, the matter is merely changed 
into another form, not consumed. Hamlet gives graphic expres- 
sion to the same idea when he explains how 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away (v, i). 
I find no evidence that Spenser was trying to express any idea 
more abstruse and philosophical than that of the translation of 
matter from one form to another in the material world.”’ Plato’s 
“formless matrix” ceased to be formless when it became matter, 
and Spenser is talking about matter and its relation to form. 
He goes on, in the next sentence, to enlarge upon the proposition 
that “the substance is not changed,” but only the “forme and 
outward fashion,” 
For formes are variable and decay, 
By course of kind, and by occasion; 
that is, by course of nature or by accident. He is thinking of the 
forms of living creatures, and of the way of all flesh.2* He has 
asserted the fact of the conservation of matter, rather than 


27 See Spenser’s account of the transmutations of the elements, in F.Q., 
vu, vii, 17-25. 

* Dr. Harrison asserts that “occasion, peculiarly used here, comprises 
mental changes with the years” (p. 65), but I do not find a shred of evidence 
that Spenser was using the word in other than its common Elizabethan sense. 
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undertaken to describe the “formless matrix’? by which the 
philosophers undertook to account for that fact. 

But his statement of the mutability of forms raises the 
question, is he talking about the forms in the garden, before 
their union with matter, or on earth, after that union? Both, 
evidently, for he goes on in the next two stanzas (39-40) to 
lament the destruction wrought by Time in the garden, and 
certainly Time is at work on earth also. As I have already 
pointed out,?* Time and change must have a place in the pattern 
world, since nothing can exist in the copy which is not in the 
pattern.*° 

Having finished his account of Time, Spenser turns to the 
more picturesque features of the earthly paradise tradition, and 
to his account of the metaphysical significance of Adonis. 

Since Dr. Stirling’s equation of Venus and Adonis with 
matter and form is the foundation of his intricate theories of the 
place of form and matter in the garden, we ought to consider 
carefully the validity of that equation. He suggests the novel 
idea that Venus represents the “supplier of matter” in the 
garden, that she should be linked with the “wide wombe’”’ of 
the world, where chaos exists in “hatefull darknesse and in 
deepe horrore”’ (st. 36), and, in fact, he asserts that she is “the 
very presiding deity of Chaos” (p. 537). His sole proof for this 
unique bit of mythological symbolism is a passage in the Hymne 
in Honour of Love where Spenser describes the creation of the 
world out of chaos by Love. In the passage in question Spenser 
says that, before the world emerged out of chaos 


Loue, that had now long time securely slept 

In Venus lap, vnarmed then and naked, 

Gan reare his head, by Clotho being waked. 

And taking to him wings. . . 

He gan to moue out of his idle seate, . . . 

And like fresh Eagle, made his hardie flight 

Through all that great wide wast, yet wanting light (ll. 61-70). 





29 See the citation from Ariosto, and Plutarch’s account of death in the 
abode of souls. Death also entered the earthly paradise; see my former article, 
pp. 75 ff. 

* Dr. Stirling is right in asserting that death and decay are present at all 
times in the garden. See my discussion, pp. 74-76. Dr. Harrison seems to think 
that the untrimmed state of the myrtle trees on the mount is evidence that death 
did not rule there, but I believe a better explanation is that the myrtle was 
sacred to Venus. The taboo against harming sacred objects is well known. 
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According to all the theology and Christian philosophy of 
Spenser’s day, God created the world by reducing chaos to 
order. Venus and Cupid, Beauty and Love, represented the 
forces of order, while chaos supplied ugly and passive matter. 
Only a complete and, for Spenser’s time, atheistical materialism 
would identify Venus’ lap with chaos. Dr. Stirling asserts that 
Spenser’s “notions here [in the symbolism of Venus] were 
undoubtedly Platonic at base.’’ But the very essence of Plato- 
nism is the assertion of the reality of form and its existence 
independent of matter. No Platonist, or mythologist either, 
ever equated Venus, goddess of Beauty and therefore the very 
essence of form, with matter, or made her the presiding deity 
of chaos. She is always the embodiment of beauty and of 
generation, the agency by which all things “rise up into the 
divine borders of light.” It is true that as the goddess of genera- 
tion she is often identified with Nature and sometimes even 
with Earth in so far as earth is identified with Nature and with 
generation. But in no case is she the goddess of mere substance 
or unformed matter, nor is she ever the presiding deity of 
chaos.” 

Spenser makes the symbolism of Venus quite clear at the 
beginning of the canto under discussion. He says that she pre- 
sides over a 

heauenly hous, 
The house of goodly formes and faire aspects, 
Whence all the world deriues the glorious 


Features of beautie, and all shapes select, 
With which high God his workmanship hath deckt (st. 12). 


Beauty, according to Plato, is the chief of the Ideas which exist 
eternally in heaven and give form and beauty to all created 


" T have discussed Spenser’s conception of Venus in earlier articles and 
cannot repeat that material here. See ““The Theme of Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes,” 
SP, xxvur (1931), 18-57; “Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes: Addenda,” SP, xxx 
(1935), 131-157; “Spenser’s Venus and the Goddess Nature of the Cantos of 
Mutabilitie,” SP, xxx (1933), 160-192. 

® Dr. Stirling is entirely mistaken in his unsupported assertion that the 
equation of Venus with Matter and Adonis with Form “follows Platonic tradi- 
tion” (p. 538), as well as in his assertion that the being with whom Adonis 
couples is “always in Spenser, a supplier of matter” (p. 536). See the useful list 
of Spenser’s references to Venus in H. G. Lotspeich, Classical Mythology in the 
Poetry of Edmund Spenser (Princeton, 1932), pp. 114-117. 
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things. And Spenser has that Platonic concept of the goddess of 
Beauty in mind in the passage under discussion. Dr. Stirling 
has misled Dr. Harrison into asserting that ‘Venus is the fruitful 
Earth-mother, recipient substance” (p. 51). Both writers cite 
Spenser’s translation of the Lucretian Hymn to Venus (rv, x, 
44-47), where, if anywhere, we might expect to find materialism 
in Spenser.* But even here Venus is “Queene of beautie and of 
grace” who inspires the animals “to quench their inward fire” 
in generation. This is not a description of “‘recipient substance,”’ 
nor is it so intended even by Lucretius. Spenser goes on, “So all 
the world by thee at first was made.’”™ The world was made 
out of substance, but not by substance, in any philosophy except 
the atomic, and Dr. Stirling devotes a good deal of space to the 
refutation of Greenlaw’s argument that Spenser was expressing 
Lucretian atomism in this passage. He repeatedly asserts that 
Spenser’s ideas were Platonic; yet several ideas which he ascribes 
to Spenser are certainly not Platonic. 

The primary reason for Dr. Stirling’s contention that Venus 
represents matter seems to be his conviction that Adonis repre- 
sents form. He accepts my evidence that Adonis was commonly 
associated with the sun, but he argues that Spenser’s statement 
in another connection (st. 8) that 


Infinite shapes of creatures men do fynd, 
Informed in the mud, on which the Sunne hath shynd, 


proves that the sun “informs” the mud, and therefore that the 
power of the sun is the source of form. But if we read the whole 
stanza we find that what the poet is saying is this: 
reason teacheth that the fruitfull seades 
Of all things liuing, through impression 
Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion, 
Doe life conceiue and quickned are by kind... 





*% Dr. Harrison cites stanza 9 where the sun is called “father of generation” 
and “his faire sister for creation ministreth matter fit.”” The “faire sister’’ is 
earth, presumably. Venus was not the sister of Adonis. 

* Dr. Stirling’s quotation from this hymn omits several pertinent lines 
(p. 536). Dr. Harrison adds a citation from the Lay of Clorinda, lines 25-27, 
which he mistakenly describes as from A strophel. But these lines do not mention 
Venus. The “widow state” of the fields is simply Earth’s mourning for Astrophel. 
His argument seems to be that because Spenser is here imitating a lament for 
Adonis, and since Adonis’ lover was Venus, therefore Astrophel’s must be Venus 
also. An argument from analogy has been used to produce a false equation. 
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Seeds, as well as the sun and moisture, are necessary to produce 
living creatures in the mud. Plato, Aristotle, and even Lucretius 
recognized that the seed contains the potential form of the 
living thing, and produces according to its “kind” or species. 
Not the sun, but the seed, is the determining source of form 
upon which the sun and moisture act as agents. 

The association of Venus with the seeds of things was a 
common one. The mythographer, Cornutus, explains that the 
name “‘Aphrodite” is from the Greek word for spumantia, which 
is the seed of animals.™ She is the goddess of generation, and 
generation is accomplished by means of seeds. Cicero explains 
how the beauty of the world is preserved through the generation 
of all living things from seeds.* Comes says of Venus’ relation 
to Adonis: 

They say justly that this goddess loves Adonis, who think Adonis is the 
sun, since without the force of the sun Venus is nothing. They say that is ex- 
tinguished in winter, since the generation of herbs and many other things ceases 
at that time, since when the sun makes obtuse angles, his strength is less, and 
cold is most adverse to all acts of nature.” 


The original “‘gardens of Adonis’’ were pots of quick-growing 
herbs, which were carried at the spring festival of Adonis. His 
death was celebrated at midsummer, and the gardens came to be 
proverbial for the shortness of life. But as emblems of the sun- 
god it cannot be doubted that they were originally symbols of 
the power of the sun on seeds, which, with the aid of moisture 
and earth, or matter, produces the living plant.** Adonis is 
identified with the quickening power of the sun, as Dr. Stirling 
recognizes, but he entirely overlooks the part played by the seeds 
in the vitalizing process. 

If Spenser was following conventional symbolism here, as he 
regularly follows it elsewhere, then he thought of Venus as the 


*% Opuscula M ythologica, ed. T. Gale (Amsterdam, 1688), p. 197. Lucan 
quotes an Egyptian priest as saying, “fruitful Venus is mistress of the seeds of 
all things,” Pharsalia, x, 208-209, trans. J. D. Duff (Loeb Classical Library, 
1928), pp. 604-605. 

% Of the Nature of the Gods, trans. C. D. Yonge (Bohn’s Classical Library, 
London, 1907), p. 92. 7 Mythol., pp. 396-397. The translation is mine. 

38 See my former article, pp. 69-71. We need not be troubled by the fact 
that a seed is a material object. As the source of form, or kind, of the full-grown 
plant or animal, it represents potential form which could not be discerned in the 
material form of the seed, and therefore is immaterial. 
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goddess of generation, presiding over the seeds of things, and 
of Adonis as the source of vital warmth, or life. According to 
both the Neo-Platonists and the Stoics, heat is the ‘‘vital force” 
in all things, and the sun supplies that “‘corporeal heat” which 
sustains all things.*® Comes says that Orpheus “perceives in his 
hymn to Adonis, that he is the sun, since by him nutriment is 
offered to all things, and he says he is the author of germination.’’* 
It is this vitalizing force which Spenser describes in his 

account of Adonis: 

All be he subiect to mortalitie, 

Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 

And by succession made perpetuall, 

Transformed oft, and chaunged diuerslie: 


For him the Father of all formes they call; 
Therefore needs mote he liue, that liuing giues to all. 


The vital force was “subiect to mortalitie,” but, according to 
widespread popular and philosophical belief, it was “by succes- 
sion made perpetuall” and so “eterne in mutabilitie.” The 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of the souls of men 
and animals, which lies behind the Vision of Er, is only one 
form of this almost universal primitive belief. As the source of 
life, who “‘liuing giues to all’ he is the “Father of all formes” 
since form must have not only beauty, but vitality, if it is to 
“inuade the state of life out of the griesly shade.” 

Dr. Stirling argues that, since he is called “the Father of 
all formes,” therefore he must be the sole source of forms. But 
Spenser is more logical than that; he gives forms both a father 
and a mother. Venus presides over the source “of goodly formes 
and faire aspects ... and all shapes select, with which high 
God his workmanship hath deckt,”’ while Adonis “‘liuing giues to 
all.” In their simplest earthly terms, they represent respectively 
seeds and sun. Comes says that Adonis is the author of germina- 
tion (p. 523), and Spenser calls the sun the father of generation 
(9.1), author of life and light. 

The coupling of Venus and Adonis, the renewal of animal 
and vegetable life in the springtime, is an earthly phenomenon 
which must have its counterpart in the pattern world which 
was created as a model for the visible world. The Garden of 


* Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, pp. 54-55, 58-59. 
 M ythol., p. 523. 
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Adonis is the supernatural place where this vivification of the 
forms of all living creatures takes place. At the very beginning 
of the allegory Spenser says that the Garden is 
the first seminarie [seed bed] 

Of all things, that are borne to liue and die, 

According to their kindes (st. 30). 
Here souls and the forms of other living things grow before they 
are clothed with matter and sent into the world. 

In the Hymne in Honour of Beautie Spenser explains that the 

soul, which was at first derived from God, when it comes down 

To be embodied here, it then tooke light 


And liuely spirits from that fayrest starre, 
Which lights the world forth from his firie carre [the sun]. 


Which powre retayning still or more or lesse, 

When she in fleshly seede is eft enraced, 

Through euery part she doth the same impresse . . . 
And frames her house, in which she will be placed, 
Fit for her selfe . . . (lines 110-18). 


The Ptolemaic cosmology supplied a framework for the spiritual 
hierarchy which was so convenient in its symbolism that the 
visible symbol was often confused with the spiritual reality, as 
here. But the vivification of the soul by the power of the sun, or 
Adonis, is clearly stated. 

In connection with the metaphysics of the garden, what 
Ficino has to say about the descent of the Ideas from the mind 
of God to earth throws considerable light on the kind of specu- 
lation with which Spenser was surrounded. Ficino says that the 
Ideas descend by six stages, or worlds: 

In the first all the Ideas exist under one form. In the second the ideas are of 
many forms, but in the smallest number [by which] the fullest virtue can be 
made and known. In the third order the distinction of species is more numerous. 
In the fourth again more amply distributed into most particular species. In the 


fifth [are] the seminal forces [seminariae vires] of particulars and of members of 
the body. In the sixth they are descended and occur in the order of nature.” 


Spenser’s garden corresponds to the fifth world of Ficino, where 
the forms of particulars appear. Ficino’s seminariae vires is 
Spenser’s “first seminarie of all things that are borne . . . ac- 
cording to their kindes.” It is the garden where the particular 
forms of individual creatures grow. 


“' Commentary on the Parmenides, Ch. 33, Opera, u, 121. 
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A popular version of the same idea about the pattern world 
occurs in the Zodiacus Vitae, a poem which was sometimes read 
as a school text in Spenser’s time. It was translated into English 
by Barnaby Googe, Spenser’s contemporary in Ireland, and 
probably his acquaintance. According to the Zodiac, the arche- 
typus mundus, or pattern world contains “‘the causes and seeds 
(semina) of all things. The sensible world derives from that 
archetypal world of mind and is the image of it. But all is perfect 
there, and entirely whole.’’” 

Whether these ideas about the nature of the pattern world 
reached Spenser from philosophic or from popular sources, or 
from both, is not of primary importance for the interpretation 
of the allegory of the Garden of Adonis. But it is important to 
recognize that he was writing against a background of ideas and 
literary imagery which was familiar to his contemporaries, and 
with which modern readers must familiarize themselves if they 
are either to understand or to appreciate his allegory. 

Several critics have recognized a relationship between the 
story of Chrysogone (111, vi, 1-9) and the allegory of the Garden. 
Spenser explains the virgin birth of twins to the fairy Chryso- 
gone by saying that, after bathing, she lay down in the sun and 
so conceived. Dr. Stirling draws two conclusions from the story 
of Chrysogone, which he applies to the Garden. Both of them 
seem to me to be unwarranted. He deduces that the force of the 
sun represents form, a proposition which I have already discussed. 
And he also deduces that forms “arise out of matter” and there- 
fore that there are no immaterial forms existing in the garden 
before their union with matter. 

Both of these deductions are based on the stanza in which 
the poet comments upon Chrysogone’s conception. He says: 

Miraculous may seeme to him, that reades 
So straunge ensample of conception; 

But reason teacheth that the fruitfull seades 
Of all things liuing, through impression 

Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion, 

Doe life conceiue and quickned are by kynd: 
So after Nilus invndation, 


Infinite shapes of creatures men do fynd, 
Informed in the mud, on which the Sunne hath shynd (st. 8). 


“ “Libra,” lines 470 ff. In another place, “Pisces,” lines 166-232, is de- 
scribed the world of incorporeal forms in terms of the earthly paradise. In 
“Sagittarius” the abode of souls is described. 
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Several critics have seized upon the reference to Nile mud which 
Spenser echoes from Ovid, and have interpreted this stanza as 
an expression of the ancient theory of abiogenesis, or spontaneous 
generation.” But a full reading of the stanza shows that Spenser 
is not concerned with spontaneous generation, but with the 
agency of the sun and moisture in quickening the seed. “The 
fruitfull seades . . . doe life conceiue and quickned are by kynd.” 
The reference to Nile mud is merely by way of illustration of the 
vitalizing effect of the combination of moisture and heat upon 
the seed. At most, Spenser is confusing fertilization with ger- 
mination in the Chrysogone story. He lived in an age which 
studied philosophy more, and biology less, than we do today. 
The reminiscence of Ovid in the reference to Nile mud does not 
make the Chrysogone story an exposition of abiogenesis, and 
therefore we are not justified in assuming that the Garden of 
Adonis, introduced twenty stanzas later, must represent Nile 
mud, or some form of substance “out of which” forms arise by a 
process of abiogenesis. 

By putting his description of the germinating process in the 
simplest terms, on the material level, in the Chrysogone passage, 
Spenser was giving his readers a clue to the function of the 
garden, but when he made old Genius the gate-keeper he warned 
them that it was a supernatural place, and not simply the 
material world. He has given first a biological, and then a 
metaphysical exposition of the process of generation. 

If Venus and Adonis do not stand for matter and form, but 
for the vitalizing process symbolized by the sun and seeds, then 
the allegory of the garden is not one of the union of form and 
matter, but of the germination of potential, or immaterial 
forms. The poet suggests two comparisons: a womb, in the 
case of the Chrysogone myth; and a hothouse, in the case of the 
“shapes of creatures” growing in rows and beds (st. 35) in the 
garden. Seeds will germinate in the presence of heat and mois- 
ture, but they must be supplied with soil (matter) before they 
can develop into living plants. And old Genius supplies the 


“© C. W. Lemmi, “Monster-spawning Nile-mud in Spenser,” MLN, x11 
(1926), 234-238; W. P. Cumming, “Ovid as a Source for Spenser’s Monster- 
Spawning Mud Passages,” MLN, xtv (1930), 166-168; E. Greenlaw, “Spenser’s 
Influence on Paradise Lost,” and “Spenser and Lucretius,” SP, xvm (1920), 
331-333 and 442-443. 
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matter to the germinated forms going out of the garden, just as 
a gardener pots his germinated seeds. But analogies are never 
perfect. The forms in Spenser’s garden are not mere sprouted 
seeds, or potential forms; they are actual shapes, although 
immaterial ones. For the garden is the image, or pattern, of 
earth, and Time exercises his destructive powers there just as he 
does on earth. 

Dr. Stirling’s equation of Venus with matter requires that 
he find a place for matter in the garden, and his effort to do so 
has resulted in an involved argument in which everything is 
equated with substance of some kind, and the independent 
existence of form is denied. He recognizes his difficulty, and 
undertakes to reéstablish form in the garden in the person of 
Adonis 
who is eternal through their [phenomenal shapes?] succession. Adonis is evidently 
the changeless form which unites with the Platonic bodiless substance, as far as 
Spenser could conceive the latter, and from this, the substance “forme and fea- 


ture does ketch,” or in other words, transitory phenomenal forms arise out of it 
after its union with pure form (p. 517). 


The uncertain reference of two of the pronouns makes this 
elaborate metaphysical explanation very difficult to follow. But 
he clearly mentions two kinds of form and two kinds of sub- 
stance: “changeless form’ and “Platonic bodiless substance,” 
and the material substance which gives rise to “transitory 
phenomenal forms.” The “Platonic bodiless substance,” seems 
to be identical with the “formless matrix’? which Dr. Stirling 
devotes many pages to arguing into the garden (pp. 505-516).“ 


“ The confusion of the primal matter or formless matrix of chaos with 
Platonic “‘bodiless” or immaterial substance is perhaps less serious in its conse- 
quences than the attempt to identify soul with substance. But a distinction 
should be made. Pre-Cartesian physics distinguishes material substance from 
an immaterial substance (Aristotle’s quintessence) which gives reality to imma- 
terial forms, since a form could not exist without something formed. In that 
sense even the soul was an “immortal substance,” since it was a form. Both Dr. 
Stirling and Dr. Harrison mention “pure form,” and Dr. Harrison (pp. 67, 69, 
70) equates it with soul, but that is a mistake. The importance of immaterial 
substance to the Platonic (and Aristotelian) philosopher is demonstrated by the 
correspondence between Henry More and Descartes. Descartes limited sub- 
stance to whatever has spatial extension, thereby disposing, not only of the 
archetypal world, but also of spirits, ghosts, etc. He also settled the mediaeval 
problem of how many angels could stand on the head of a pin. But in Spenser’s 
day forms were substantial, even when they were not material. 
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We might conclude that immaterial forms arise out of the union 
of “pure form” with bodiless substance, and that these im- 
material forms impress themselves upon, or are “caught” by 
matter. That explanation would be acceptable to a Platonist, 
although Spenser does not say anything so elaborate in this 
passage. But Dr. Stirling expressly denies the presence of im- 
material forms in the garden. He denies that Spenser is describ- 
ing two distinct processes, the “growth” of the babes and 
shapes, and the “clothing’’ of these babes and shapes in matter. 
He asserts, “the growth process in the garden is a union of 
form and substance”’ (p. 535), and since this union is symbolized 
by the union of Venus and Adonis, and since, in his opinion, 
Venus represents matter, the substance with which form unites 
must be material. Moreover, he would have the growth of babes 
in stanza 32 exactly equivalent to the growth of shapes in stanza 
35; yet the former are equated with formless matrix, and the 
latter with “mere phenomenal” or material shapes. If the 
“shapes” are material, how can the exactly similar babes be 
non-corporeal (p. 518)? And if they are “shapes” how can the 
similar babes be formless?“ 

The conclusion of Dr. Stirling’s arguments about the place 
of matter in the garden is that the garden is an ante-room of 
chaos into which the substance of chaos (formless matrix) over- 
flows (p. 532). He says that it is distinct from chaos, yet in 
making two sources of substance, chaos and the Garden, 
Spenser “gives rise to a contradiction ... namely the idea of 
location and divisibility of substance.” The garden is not, 
however, identical with earth. Dr. Stirling recognizes that the 
babes and shapes go out of it to earth. It is, therefore, a way- 
station between chaos and earth, according to his interpretation, 
and as such it has no literary or philosophical antecedents, but 
is an entirely original creation. 

But the first thing Spenser tells his reader about the garden 
is that it is a paradise and an abode of souls.“ He is clear also in 


“ He warns that “calling the naked babes substance does not mean that 
they become corporeal” (p. 518). But on the other hand, he equates the naked 
babes with the shapes of stanza 35 and argues that these are corporeal. 

“ There is a reference to the Garden of Adonis in nm, x, 71, which identifies 
it with Eden. The theory of the four senses of Scripture encouraged mystical 
and metaphysical interpretations, and mystical interpretations of Eden were so 
common that Du Bartas inveighs against them. 
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his statement that the souls and forms grow in the garden “and 
then” are clothed with matter as they go out of it. Whether the 
clothing process takes place just inside or just outside the gate 
we are not told, but the presence of old Genius identifies the 
gate as the meeting place of matter and form, or spirit. It lies 
between the material and the spiritual worlds, and therefore is 
associated with the sphere of the moon which was commonly 
described as the limit of the material world. Macrobius makes it 
the boundary between spirit and matter, and therefore the 
confine of life and death.” The Zodiacus Vitae explains that the 
sphere of the moon divides eternal from temporal things, and 
therefore the orb of the moon is the place where souls sojourn 
between incarnations.** Plutarch’s account of the sojourn of 
souls on the moon, and Ariosto’s description of the world on the 
moon have already been discussed. Spenser says vaguely that 
his garden is ‘‘on earth” but his earth is fairyland, an ideal, 
not a real place, and one which would easily accommodate the 
archetype of earth, ‘that wondrous paterne wheresoere it bee, 
whether on earth layd vp in secret store, or else in heauen. . . .” 
Plutarch says that the sphere of the moon is the “true surface 
of the earth” where Plato located paradise in the Phaedo. 

Once we place the garden in the myth tradition to which it 
belongs, and in the field of speculation about the archetypal 
world, with which any Cambridge Master of Arts would be 
familiar (since the Timaeus was studied as a textbook), Spenser’s 
allegory takes on a familiar pattern. There is only one confusing 
element in it, and that is his digression on matter (sts. 36.6-38). 
I believe it is this digression which has caused much of the diffi- 
culty encountered by modern interpreters of the passage, be- 
ginning with Greenlaw. But an educated Elizabethan would 
have no difficulty in distinguishing between the abode of souls, 
which furnishes the forms of living creatures, and chaos, which 
supplies matter for them. 

Form and matter unite, in the material world, to create the 
“mere phenomenal shapes” of men and animals. But this union 
of form and matter is only a corollary, and not the main subject 
of the allegory. What takes place in the Garden is the union of 
Venus and Adonis, the mother and father of generation, the 
two powers which combine to produce the vital form. It is “the 


7 In Somnium Scipionis, 1, 11. « “Sagittarius,” lines 180 ff. 
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first seminarie of all things that are born to live and die.” Its 
mistress is, not Chaos, but Beauty, the power of descending 
Order, which gives form to the world. Here Adonis, “the father 
of all formes” is “hid from the world, and from the skill of 
Stygian Gods,” that is, from Chaos and Death. Here the souls 
of men resort and are grown afresh between incarnations. And 
here also grow “infinite shapes of creatures,’ the individual 
shapes which imprint themselves on matter and become earthly 
creatures. They are not “pure form,’’ but forms descended in the 
scale of being until they have become the shapes of particulars, 
the forms of living creatures. 

A study of the myth tradition in which Spenser was con- 
sciously writing, and of the philosophical speculation which 
centered around that tradition, throws more light on Spenser’s 
conception than does any study of Plato’s theory of prima 
materia. We must recognize that we live in a world very dif- 
ferently imagined from the world Spenser lived in, and we can 
only understand him by re-creating his world historically. If, 
in the course of our efforts, we find ourselves in a bog of ab- 
struse Neo-Platonism, we must remember that we are travel- 


ing in a far country, and not on the familiar pavements of our 
own land. 


JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 
Evanston, Illinois 





NOTES ON THE PHOENIX 


When Scandinavia gradually accepted the Christian religion 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the church brought with 
it a great flood of new literature including homilies, legends, 
dogmatic treatises and, to greater or lesser degree, the whole 
learning of Western Christendom. This material ultimately from 
the Patristic writings and from the early medieval encyclopedic 
literature came via France, England, and Germany, usually in 
the Latin language. Of these countries England was probably 
the greatest contributor, at least to West Scandinavian lands, 
because by and large England was the leader in bringing Chris- 
tianity to Norway and the Western Isles. We have some, though 
not much evidence of English vernacular literature leaving its 
mark on the Christian writers of the North. One case of such 
influence is the appearance of an Old Norse version of the so- 
called Phoenix homily found in two late Old English versions in 
MSS CCCC 198 and Cotton Vesp. D 14. The Old Norse par- 
allels occur in AM 194, 8° and in AM 764, 4°. Neither of the Old 
Norse versions is in homiletic form. MS AM 194, a short en- 
cyclopedia prepared by an Icelandic priest, possibly for his own 
use, and written down in 1387, begins with a geographic section. 
The first authority cited is Moses “‘sa er fyrstr hof pa [prifnadar] 
syslo ath rita helgar bekr um guds stormerki.”! MS 764, a 
large collection of annals and legends, opens with a short history 
of the world: “I upphafi persa litla anndlabekling skulo vér 
skrifa nokkut litid af heimskringlunni, ok af peim léndum er 
{ henni standa...” After the introduction begins a description 
of the three continents: “I austrhdlfu meiri Asfu er s4 stadr er 
Paradisus heitir, hann er fullr mep dllu kyni blomganda vidar 

.’* This account of Paradise, closely parallel to AM 194, 
includes the description of the Phoenix. In spite of the different 
settings, the correspondences to the English version are so close 
that no other theory than that of direct translation will account 
for them. Not only do we have all the motives of the medieval 


1 See Kr. Kalund, Alfredi [slenzk I, Kbenhavn, 1908, and Aarbéger for 
Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1913, pp. 51 ff. 

2C. C. Rafn, Antiquités Russes, 1, 443-444, Copenhagen, 1852. Rafn does 
not print the description of the Phoenix because it is paralleled by AM 194 
already printed p. 398. I have not seen the MSS and cannot testify as to the 
accuracy of Rafn’s statement. 
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Phoenix story included, but we have the same arrangements 
and the same emphasis in the Norse as in the English versions. 

The myth of the Phoenix, connected with sun-worship in 
ancient Egypt and with fertility cult in ancient China, developed 
gradually from oriental beginnings to a definite medieval legend 
which in its fullest form is the result of a fusion of three definite 
motives: 1) The story of the coming of the Phoenix from Arabia 
to Heliopolis at regular intervals—every five hundred or every 
thousand years, or some other astronomic interval—to bury its 
dead father. 2) The story of the voluntary burning and resurrec- 
tion of the Phoenix, which in the Middle Ages was looked upon 
as a symbol of Christ’s death and resurrection, in particular, and 
of the resurrection of all people in general. 3) The linking of this 
story to that of the Earthly Paradise and the locating of the 
Phoenix in Paradise. To this was added in medieval theological 
writing a moral interpretation and an admonition to live a 
Christian life. 

Through various sources, possibly the most important of 
which is the Litin poem attributed to Lactantius, the story of 
the Phoenix reached England where it was developed in ali of 
its ramifications in the Old English poem The Phoenix, composed 
in the period of Cynewulf, and by earlier scholars often at- 
tributed to Cynewulf. It was also presented in a shorter form, 
but still with all the essential elements, in the above mentioned 
homily preserved in CCCC 198 and Cot. Vesp. D 14.’ 

That the Old English homily has contacts with the Old 
Norse version in MS AM 194 was recognized by Max Forster, 
who made brief reference to the fact in a note to an article on 
the Vespasian Manuscript.‘ What Forster did not see is the fact 
that the Old Norse version does not merely have contacts with 
the Old English homily, but parallels it throughout, though in a 
slightly abbreviated form. Professor Férster’s statement runs 
as follows: “Offenbar in letzter Linie auf Lactanz zuriickgehend 
und sicherlich nach einer lateinischen Vorlage geschrieben, wie 


+ First edited by Fr. Kluge, Englische Studien, vu, 474-479 (1885); The 
Vespasian was edited by Rubie Warner, Easily English Homilies, Early English 
Text Society cum (1917); the Corpus Christi text is included by A. S. Cook in 
his edition of the Cynewulfian poem. 

*“Der Inhalt der ae. Hdschr. Vespasianus D XIV,” Englische Studien, 
Liv, 46-68. 
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das Stehenlassen lateinischer Ausdriicke, selbst in obliquer 
Kasusform, beweist, kann unsere Homilie jedoch keineswegs 
direkt aus Lactanz oder etwa dessen Paraphrasierung in dem 
altenglischen Phoenix-Gedichts geschépft sein, sondern muss 
einen bisher unbekannten Lateintext zur Grundlage haben, 
welcher vermutlich eine Art Prosaauflésung des Lateinischen 
Gedichtes, mit offenkundiger Verchristlichung des noch deut- 
lich an den antiken Sonnenkult erinnernden Originals, dar- 
stellte und héchst warscheinlich schon mit der Einrahmung als 
Johannisapokalypse und mit der angehingten christlichen 
Symbolisierung versehen war...” To this Férster adds the 
note: “Diese folgere ich aus der Tatsache, das wir in Arnamagnae- 
anus 194 eine ganz kurze altislindische Fassung der Phoenix- 
Sage haben, die eingefiihrt wird mit: Hoc dicit lohannes apos- 
tolus de Paradiso (KAlund: Al/r. [sl. S. 5 f.). 

Far from beginning its account of the Phoenix with the 
words Hoc dicit Johannes, the Arnamagnaean manuscript has 
an account of the Phoenix and of the Earthly Paradise covering 
over a page and a half of the printed edition, preceding the 
short passage of fifteen lines cited by Férster. The Old English 
homily begins: Sanctus Johannes geseah ofer garsecge swilce 
hit land were. Pa genam hine se engel and gebrohte hine to 
Paradisum.”’ The Old Norse introduces its parallel account with 
the words: “Hoc dicit Moyses de Paradiso.” The Norse opening 
seems to go counter to Féster’s theory of “Einrahmung als 
Johannisapokalypse,”’ though the Icelandic citation of Moses as 
authority may be secondary, brought about by the incorporation 
of the Phoenix legend in the geographic treatise. That the Old 
Norse version is in some way connected with an apocalypse of 
John is suggested by the secondary title prefixed to the last 
paragraph: “Hoc dicit Johannes apostolus de Paradiso” par- 
alleled in the English: ‘““Nu sagad her Sanctus Johannes soSum 
wordum.” 

Even a cursory comparison of the Old English homily and 
the Norse account in AM 194 makes it clear that one is derived 
from the other or that both are derived from a common source, 
possibly that “bisher unbekannten Lateintext’’ postulated by 
Forster. Be it remarked in passing that the Old Norse text, just 
as the English, keeps the Latin inflections of proper names on 
which Férster bases his conjecture. That the Old English is 
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derived from the Old Norse is prima facie improbable; that the 
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Old Norse is secondary is made certain by specific errors in the 
text where the Old English parallel is indubitably right. 
The relationship of the two versions can best be seen from a 


parallel outline of their content. 


Old Norse 
AM 194 


Hoc dicit Moyses de Paradiso 


Paradisus .. . er eigi aa himnum ok 
eigi 44 iordu 


Paradisus er XL milna herri en Noa 
flod vard 


Paradisus er 6ll iamloéng ok iambreid 


... hvorki fiall ne dalr. . . eigi frost 
ne snior 


par er brunnr godr, sa heitir lifs 


brunnr 


par er einn fagr skogr...er heitir 
Radion salltus 


par er hvert tre rett sem kolfr ok sva 
hatt ath eigi ma yfir sia 


par er hvorki hatr ne hungr ok alldri 
er bar nott ne myrkr 


par ero settir englar ath reysta til 


skemtunar. Pangat skolo fara salur 
godra manna ok una par til doma-dags, 


sidan er gud lauk upp, pa er hann 
leiddi pangat ond piofs pess er lif sitt 


lét aa crossinum’ 


Old English 
CCCC 198 
Sanctus Johannes geseah 


Paradisum nis nador ne on heofonum 
ne on eorpan 


Feowertig fe%ma heah wes Noes flod 
ofer . . . dune 


Nu is Paradisum feowertig fetma‘ 
hehgra ponne Noes flod wes 


Paradisus is eall efenlang and efenbrad 


...nis Ser nador dzl ne dune... 
ne... snaw ne forst... 


peer is fons vite, pet is lifes wylle 


The well periodically floods the garden 
and produces fertility. 


per is se fegere wuduholt pe is on 
bocum gehaten radion saltus 


per is zlc treow swa riht swa bolt, 
and swa heah pette nefre ne on 
eordan nan man geseon meahte 


Paradisus is uprihte on eastewearde 
dysse worulde 

Nis per ne hete ne hungor, ne per 
niht nefre ne cymed 

Der wuniap on Godes englas unrim, 
mid pam halgum saulum op Domas- 
deg 





5 Obviously the better reading; the ON. milna is secondary. In Skalholt 
MS 764* 4, publ. Antig. Russes 1, 443-444 a parallel passage reads fadma. 
® The Old Norse text in a later paragraph, not paralleled in the Old English, 


states: Paradisus er i austri heims. 


7 This addition of the ON. text is paralleled in Veraldar Saga, cf. Gislason, 


44 Priver, p. 27. 
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I Paradiso er einn fugl, er Fenix heitir 
... Hann laugar sik i lifs brunni*® 


The long description of the 
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per wunad on an feger fugol, Fenix 
haten .. . se fegere fugol bapad hine 
in pam lifes wylle.. . 


Phoenix is almost identical in 


the two versions except for stylistic embellishments of the OE. 
author as he turns to an alliterative, rhythmic form approaching 
poetry—very similar to Alfric’s later style. 


Fenix flygr upp or Paradiso 4 Egipta- 
land ok er par XV vikur, pa safnaz til 
hans allz kyns fuglar® 


...menn...fara til hans... ok 
mela sva: kom heill Fenix hingat til 
landz . . . pa giera landz-menn or vaxi 
ok eiri annan Fenix ok marka sem 
likazt ath dllo 


Hwet! se fegera fugol fleoged of his 
earde ... wunad he on Egypta land 
fiftene wucan... Ponne cumap... 


eall fugolcynn. 


Donne ferd pet folc . . . wellcumiad 
Fenix: Hal wes pu Fenix. Donne 
wercad hio of weaxe, writiad Fenix, 
metad Fenix, and hine merlice per 
wordum heriad'® 





A second brief description of the Phoenix and its return to 
Paradise is identical in content but the English text is styl- 
istically fuller and more ornate. 


Hoc dicit Iohannes apostolus... path Nu saga® her Sanctus Johannes soS}um 

var IIII pusundum vetra fyrir burd wordum wislice and werlice swa se 

Kristz—pa var ein pusund geingin— wertacen, pet six pusend her on 

pa var Fenix gamall vordinn™ worolde Crist forestihte. Done efre 
embe an pusend geara farad Fenix, se 
fegra fugel...pynced him pet he 
forealdod sy. 


Here follows the account of the burning and regeneration of 
the Phoenix, identical in the two versions except for the poetic 
style of the English. 


§ Strangely paralleled in Chinese accounts where the Phoenix “bathes only 
in the purest water which flows from the K’un-lun mountains,” J. A. Mac- 
Culloch: Myths of All Races, vir, 98-100. 

® In Chinese tradition, too, all the birds gather in tribute to the Phoenix. 

10 Both the ON. and the OE. prose record the visit to Egypt (not in the 
OE. epic, but recorded in Lactantius). Both are alike in utterly failing to see the 
significance of the journey to Egypt. They agree, too, in the report of making 
of the image, as Lactantius records, but both miss the astronomical significance 
stressed by the Latin and hinted at in the English epic. 

ll The “new” introduction suggests a new source—a fusion of two accounts. 
The ON. certainly has the more logical and coherent text, but not necessarily 
the more original. That the OE. text is corrupt is certain. The parallel in Vesp. 
D 14 is a not very successful attempt to correct the reading: “Nu seigd Sanctus 
Johannes soden worden, swa se wyrhte cann .. .” 
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pa safnar hann ser fugla-lidi miclu ath 
bera saman vid-kdst mikin. 


Enn af guds vilia vard sva, pa er sol 
skein 4 vid-kdstin, ok af hita solarin- 
nar kom elldr i vidkostin. 


En Fenix fell ofan i elldinn midiann ok 
brann allr ath sku 


En eptir 4 hinum pridia degi pa reis 
hann up af dauda, ok er hann pa ungr 
iannat sinn... 


Enn eingi madr veit hvort hann er 
karllfug] eda kvenfugl nema gud einn 
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and gadera® ponne ofer eall Paradisum 
...deorwurdan bogas and macabp 
mycelne heap togedere. 


And purh Godes mihte se hate sunne 
scinep; and purh para sunnan hatnesse 
and hire lioman, se heap wyrdeb 
onzled ... 


He feallad ponne onmidd pet fyr, and 
wyrdap forberned eall to duste. 


Donne on pone priddan dzg, arised se 
fegere fugol Fenix of dade and bid 
edgung... 


Ne nan man ne wat hweber hit is—pe 
carlfugol pe cwenfugol—buton Crist 





sylf [Vesp.: bute God ane] 


Here ends the ON. account of the Phoenix as the text moves 
on to an account of the four rivers of Paradise. Of the OE. texts 
the CCCC 198 continues with half a page of allegorical inter- 
pretation; Vesp. D 14 lacks this and closes with the short prayer: 
“Christ save us that we may dwell in joy with him who lives and 
reigns, world without end, Amen.” 

Where there is a difference in reading of the two Old English 
MSS, the ON. agrees clearly with Vesp. once but seems closer to 
CCCC 198 in another passage—the only two test passages of 
consequence. The safest conclusion seems to be that the ON. is 
derived from neither of the OE. versions extant but from one 
very closely related—either an ancestor or a sister MS—and the 
exceedingly close parallelism of idiom and phrasing would lead 
to a tentative conclusion that the original of our ON. version 
was a homily in the OE. language, not as Prof. Férster suggests, 
the unidentified Latin paraphrase of the Phoenix of Lactantius. 


HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SYNTAX AND STYLE IN OLD Encutsu. By S. O. Andrew, Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1940. Pp. x+112. $2.50. 


All the chapters of this book are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the most important and most difficult problem in 
Old English syntax—that of word order. Any serious study in 
this field is welcome to students of the history of our language, 
for it is still true that our knowledge here lags far behind our con- 
trol of morphology and of phonetic change. 

Mr. Andrew has in twelve short chapters centered attention 
on clauses introduced by temporal adverbs or conjunction, on 
relative clauses and the idiomatic use of the relative, and upon 
asyndeton and parataxis. If his findings are correct, the volume 
is revolutionary; for it will make necessary the reediting (or at 
least repunctuation) of practically every text now available. 

To the present writer it seems that, in most of his arguments, 
Mr. Andrew has not made his case or at least not reached 
finality. Though the volume is full of keen observations and 
undoubtedly gives the correct interpretation of many passages 
badly handled by early editors, the presentation suffers from 
several fundamental shortcomings. First, the author makes the 
center of his whole approach texts translated from the Latin, 
and in his examination of the parallels assumes that the Latin 
construction is a safe guide in determining that of the Old 
English. The approach and the comparison is thoroughly 
justifiable but it is not justifiable—even in judging the wooden 
translation of Bede—to assume that, because a clause is sub- 
ordinate in Latin, it must be translated with a subordinate in 
Old English. The Latin gives important evidence; but it is not 
final. 

A second shortcoming is the complete disregard of chrono- 
logy. We pass rapidly from Alfred to Alfric to Old Charters and 
back again to Beowulf with no consideration of the gradual 
modernization of style. Of course there is recognition that some 
quotations are early, some late; but we arrive at final and 
arbitrary rules for prose and for poetry with little recognition of 
any state of flux. An exception is found in the treatment of the 
relative pronoun where chronology is made an important factor 
in the discussion. The author might well have taken warning 
from one of the first writers to seriously study the question of 
Old English word order, C. A. Smith, who remarks that trans- 
posed order “had already, even in early W. S. begun to show 
signs of decay.” This leads us to a third complaint, namely, that 
Mr. Andrew ignores all earlier studies of Old English word order 
and, even when his findings radically differ from those of earlier 
investigators, never goes out of his way to answer any of their 
arguments. In fact the volume is completely without any 
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bibliographic references of any kind, except to the Old English 
texts cited. That the author wants to make a fresh approach to 
his texts, unhampered by preconceived notions or conventional 
methodology, is in itself excellent; but one cannot afford there- 
after to ignore earlier studies; the conflicting results should be 
compared and earlier findings, if incorrect, rejected. 

It might also be objected, particularly in the chapters on 
asyndeton and on parataxis, that Mr. Andrew ignores all other 
Germanic languages and either fails to see or ignores the fact 
that these questions cannot be fairly treated except in relation 
to the whole problem of Germanic syntax and style. 

Any attempt to analyse all of Mr. Andrew’s findings would 
result in a review as long as the book. I shall, therefore, limit 
comment to a few samples. The first problem presented (Chap- 
ters 2-4) is that of clauses introduced by temporal adverbs or 
temporal conjunctions. Most important is the discussion of 
clauses introduced by ‘pa.’ Mr. Andrew reaches the following 
results: 

1. Sentences of the form ‘pa he com’ [i.e. with common or 
conjunctive order]! are, both in prose and verse, always sub- 
ordinate clauses, and are, therefore, unambiguous. 

2. Sentences of the form ‘pa wes he,’ though usually princi- 
pal, may both in prose and verse be also subordinate clauses, and 
are, therefore, ambiguous. 

3. In prose, sentences of the form ‘pa com he’ (i.e. in which 
the verb is stressed), though usually principal sentences, may 
be subordinate clauses and are, therefore, ambiguous. 

4. Sentences of the form ‘pa com he,’ are in Beowulf, and 
most other OE. poetry, unambiguously subordinate. 

The argument advancing these points grows progressively 
worse. The first rule is fairly well substantiated, but, to make 
the rule one without exceptions, the interpretation is frequently 
strained. It would be better to substitute “‘usually” for always. 
The exceptions that are explained away as scribal errors indicate 
a changing idiom; even scribal errors may be significant indica- 
tions of usage, possibly more significant than an original trans- 
lator’s slavish following of a Latin original. The second rule 
stresses too much the “ambiguity” of the idiom ‘pa wes he.’ 
That the type may occur in subordinate clauses is probable, but 
no adequate proof is given. The passages cited from Beowulf are 
not convincing. The third rule is correct except for emphasis. On 
the whole the old conception that inverted order suggest princi- 
pal clause still holds. The fourth rule seems to break down 
completely. First, building on his findings that ‘pa com he’ is 
ambiguous in prose, Mr. Andrew assumes that there is no 


1The terms common, conjunctive, and demonstrative order are used for 
normal, transposed, and inverted of earlier writers. 
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balance in favor of the idiom as indicative of a principal clause. 
This is unfair to begin with. Anyone who will read ten consecu- 
tive pages of OE. narrative must be convinced that ‘pa com he’ 
is, barring strong evidence to the contrary, indicative of a 
principal clause. Hearers, used to the idiom in prose, would 
assume instinctively a similar meaning in poetry. Mr. Andrew 
rests his argument largely on metrical grounds. He assumes that 
‘pa’ as an adverb must have stress. Lines traditionally considered 
principal clauses can be so read only at expense of meter if ‘pa’ 
is stressed. Mr. Andrew lists Beow. 710. 1162. 1600. 1644. 1802. 
“The traditional texts ... punctuates the last four ... as 
principal sentences . . . to this there is the fatal objection that in 
all except the first we have then four stresses to the half line 
(pé c6m ném déges) except on the quite unproven assumption 
that the adverb ja could in verse be stressed or unstressed at 
pleasure.”” May we not counter that Mr. Andrew is right only 
if we accept the “unproven assumption” that pa as an adverb 
always is stressed. It might be remarked parenthetically that 
the assumption throughout the volume that Siever’s five-type 
system is final and unfailing seems a bit out of date after Heusler 
and Leonard. But granting that the five-type system is the 
final word, Siever’s own reading ‘pa com nén déges’ as a C-line 
seems acceptable. We have no proof of the poet’s own reading. 
Modern analogy is dangerous, but it seems significant that in 
one of the languages that retain the inverted order, the Nor- 
wegian, the normal translation and reading would be ‘da kom 
den nfende time,’ with temporal adverb unstressed. 

The idiom is uncommon in Beowulf and other texts examined 
by Mr. Andrew, and yet generalization is dangerous; for, if we 
pick up Genesis (not examined by Mr. Andrew), we find both 
‘pa com he’ and ‘pa wes he’ are common constructions. 

Another important investigation with far reaching con- 
clusions is that of the relative and demonstrative pronouns 
(Chapter 5). Mr. Andrew sums up: The nominative se (seo) is 
never demonstrative except as antecedent, and no oblique case 
of the demonstrative pronoun can stand first in a sentence unless 
it is antecedent. This is equally true of prose and poetry. If this 
rule is right, hundreds of passages, especially in the poetic texts, 
must be reinterpreted and repunctuated. The rule would elimi- 
nate all such familiar sentences as “Se was wreccena wide 
merost,”’ “Seo gehaten is... gladum suna Frodan,” and it 
would make completely out of date the Oxford Dictionary’s 
entry s.v. that. Mr. Andrew has definitely shown that many 
passages, especially in Bede and Orosius, are clarified by taking 
se etc. as relative. He has not, however, presented a convincing 
argument for his broad rule. 

Of other chapters the most interesting are those on asynde- 
ton and parataxis in which the conclusion is reached that 
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asyndetic coordination is extremely common both in principal 
and subordinate construction, but parataxis is almost unknown. 
To the present reviewer the treatment of the text seems more 
forced than elsewhere, especially where clauses usually con- 
sidered principal sentences are made to conform with the 
author’s theories of subordination. 

So far this review seems ungenerous and without apprecia- 
tion of the real effort and stimulating criticism revealed on every 
page. The fact that the reviewer does not agree with the general- 
ized results does not blind him to the fact that every page 
contains a challenge to those with a tendency to accept conven- 
tional interpretations just because “‘he is used to them.” 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 


FOUNDATIONS OF LANGUAGE. By Louis H. Gray. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. Pp. xvi+530. $7.50. 


I believe that a belated review in this Journal of Professor 
Gray’s Foundations of Language needs no apology, even though 
at least four other reviews in prominent journals in this country 
have already appeared, those by Z. S. Harris (Language xv1, 
216-31), D. C. Swanson (ibid. 231-35), M. B. Emeneau (Classi- 
cal Philology xxxv, 311-15), and E. H. Sehrt (Germanic Review 
xvi, 72-73). 

Professor Gray has stated as the aim of his work “‘to present, 
so far as our present state of knowledge permits, and encyclo- 
pedic compendium of linguistics in a single volume and, since 
Indo-European is the branch most studied, to give, at the same 
time, an introduction to Indo-European linguistics as a whole, 
for which no up-to-date manual exists” (p. vii). This is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, and really could not be adequately 
carried out in less than three volumes of the present size; for, as 
I see it, Professor Gray has proposed to write primarily on three 
phases of linguistic study: (1) descriptive (synchronic) grammar, 
(2) historical and comparative grammar in general, and (3) Indo- 
European comparative grammar in particular. At least, such a 
compendium as he proposes would be forced to give adequate 
consideration to no less than these three topics. 

Any one who has ever tried to present an introductory 
college course in linguistics must realize how big a problem it is 
to organize one’s materials on these topics in an intelligible 
fashion even for oral presentation, where recapitulation and 
back-tracking, and side-tracking can be freely indulged in. That 
person, and possibly that person alone, can get an idea of the 


1 Those by U. T. Holmes, Jtalica xv, 176-178, from the Romance point of 
view, and by R. G. Kent, Class. Week. xxx1v, 249-251, mainly intended for the 
Latin student, had escaped my attention when the review was written. 
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difficulty of Professor Gray’s task, especially within the bounds 
of one volume of normal format. 

Unfortunately, as might be expected, only one of these 
phases is in any way adequately treated in the work, namely, 
the second, as I have stated them above: The general principles 
of historical and comparative grammar as applied by the last 
three generations of scholars. This, as was to be expected from a 
scholar of Professor Gray’s reputation, is admirably done, 
particularly from the Indo-European point of view. Especially 
outstanding, possibly the best summary I have yet read on the 
subject, is the chapter (X) on “Etymology and Linguistic 
Method: The Historical Aspect of Words.”’ Almost equally good 
is the chapter (IX) on “Semantics: The Changing Meaning of 
Words.” The chapters (VI-VIIT) on “Morphology and Syntax,” 
for the most part excellent from the Indo-European, and even 
the Semitic, point of view, suffer greatly in their general applica- 
tion on that account. Professor Gray frequently makes state- 
ments, apparently for general application, which actually fit 
only Indo-European, or, in some cases, languages of similar 
structure. He could easily have avoided the criticism of reviewers 
on many points by making his statements more guarded. The 
Indo-Europeanist cannot be too careful now-a-days about 
dotting his i’s and crossing his ¢’s, what with all the new school 
of descriptive grammarians eager to pounce upon the least 
offense against structural analysis! 

Of great value also are the chapters (XI and XII) on the 
classification of languages, Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European, perhaps the best and most complete of the concise 
surveys in books on language (I exclude of course works on that 
particular subject), though specialists in some of the less investi- 
gated languages may, no doubt, disagree with the classifications 
here given. As I see, Professor Gray has followed in doubtful 
groupings, the classifications of Les Langues du Monde. On the 
whole, however, like the true Indo-Europeanist, the author is 
conservative and cautious—characteristics the “structuralists” 
are not always noted for. 

Welcome also is the last chapter (XII) on: “The History of 
the Study of Language.” Like the two preceding chapters, this is 
undoubtedly the most complete resumé in books on general 
linguistics. 

The arrangement of the bibliography, scattered through the 
text as it is in these last three chapters, is rather unfortunate. 
Likewise it is difficult to see on exactly what principles the 
selection was made, being very full under some heads, e.g. 
Indic, Iranian and Slavic, but very scanty under others, e.g. 
Celtic, Scandinavian and German, Lithuanian. Furthermore 
the important descriptive grammars and lexica are frequently 
omitted; a fact that one could well understand in view of the 
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whole trend of the book (cf. below), if they were not on other 
occasions carefully mentioned, e.g. Breton, as opposed to Welsh. 
The bibliography, however, has been augmented considerably by 
Swanson in his review (cf. above), so that there is little occasion 
to go into detail here. 

If we turn now to the other two phases of linguistic science, 
mentioned above, which one would expect Professor Gray to 
treat from the statement of his aims, we meet with disappoint- 
ment. In as much as it is on Professor Gray’s treatment of the 
first of these phases, descriptive grammar, that reviewers have 
already dedicated much space, I do not propose to repeat here 
what has already been said, most of which is perfectly true, but 
it has been said in a fashion and with such emphasis, as to make 
it appear that if Professor Gray has not written an impeccable 
treatise of phonemics and structural analysis, then his book is 
not worth reading. Perhaps Professor Gray did not think this as 
important for the purpose of his book as an exposition of the 
rigorous methods which have guided the research of the great 
historical linguists since the days of the Neo-Grammarians. And 
if he did not, I would be personally inclined to agree with him, 
though, to be sure, in that case he should have stated the aims 
of his book differently. 

A greater disappointment to me, however, is Professor Gray’s 
treatment of the remaining phase; for the book can in no wise 
serve “as an introduction to Indo-European linguistics as a 
whole.” In the first place, as Professor Emeneau has already 
noticed in his review, the IE comparative materials are scattered 
throughout the book, chiefly as illustrative matter, e.g. the IE 
phenomena of vowel gradation are introduced on p. 65 ff. to 
illustrate the effect of stress accent, with a cross reference to 
pp. 445-46 on the nature of ‘consonantal schwa’ where a digest of 
the laryngeal hypothesis (principally @ Ja Kuryltowicz) is at- 
tempted. Vowel gradation even prepared according to the 
recipe of Brugmann or Hirt is not a tempting morsel to feed the 
linguistic neophyte, let alone seasoned with laryngeals! An even 
worse perpetration against the beginning Indo-Europeanist 
would perhaps be letting him begin his study of formative 
elements by reading the paragraph on the hypothesized infixes, 
-9e-, -je- and -ye- (p. 158), or of word formation by the im- 
pressive but meaningless formula on the next page. No, the 
manual of Indo-European comparative grammar is not here, and 
if it were, I doubt that the beginner could extricate it from the 
treatment of other phases of linguistics. 

So much for the general evaluation of the work. Let us turn 
now to a treatment of certain details that seem to need correc- 
tion or, at least, to which I take exception. I shall include here 
also the errata that come to my attention, including printer’s 
errors and the like. 
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P. xiii, 1. 17 ff.: “Accented vowels (4, etc.) in Anglo-Saxon, 
Old Icelandic, and Old Irish, denote long vowels...”. We 
know what is meant, but the statement is inaccurate. P. xiii, 1. 
33: ‘@ in Tokharian =[a].”. Who is sure enough of Tocharian 
pronunciation to write it in IPA? P. xiii, last line and p. xiv 1.2: 
Goth. af and ad are usually interpreted as (short open) [«] and 
[9], not as [e] and [u]; p. xiv, last line sch in Dutch is not [sk], but 
[sx] or [s]. 

P. 9, 1. 26 ff.: “It is impossible, furthermore, to have a 
complete understanding of any individual language without 
knowledge of its history.”” That depends on our definition of 
understanding. If we mean what is normally meant, the ability 
to comprehend that which is said or written in a language, then 
the statement is decidedly incorrect: the history of a linguistic 
phenomenon is never taken into account by the natural speaker 
or writer; usage alone counts. 

P. 15, last paragraph and passim. The use of French langage, 
langue and parole, and the excessive use of French translations 
elsewhere, where English would be just as happy, create a bad 
impression, as well as does the profuse acknowledgement on 
page x. 

P. 26, table, include Germanic among IE dialects showing 
tt>ss; p. 33, 1. 10 from bottom, reference to the language 
situation in Alsace and Lorraine is unfortunate, and apparently 
still under the impression created by a youthful reading of that 
popular story by Daudet; p. 24 1. 9, p. 34, 1. 3, the Praenestine 
fibula inscription is mentioned as if Latin rather than merely 4 
closely related dialect, but the situation is represented correctly 
p. 332, 1. 11 ff.; p. 37, second paragraph, I miss mention of the 
important creolized language of the United States, the Louisiana 
Negro-French; p. 49, 1. 6 ff. from bottom, one does not normally 
count the French r ‘grasseyé’ as uvular, also the whole state- 
ment about the uvular r being “comparatively rare in European 
languages” should be subject to reconsideration, particularly as 
regards its use in German; p. 50, third paragraph, Engl. [6] and 
[3] are listed as alveolars, instead of (inter) dentals, but correctly 
on p. 52, 1. 13 f. from bottom; though strangely enough Engl. 
(d] is here counted among the fricatives. Same page, 1. 11 
from bottom in the transcription of colloquial (?) German 
Schwester read presumably ¢ for ¢, though I fail to find such 
a pronunciation recorded; p. 63, and elsewhere, Grk. 7 is 
transcribed as [e:] and w as [o:], and on p. 213, 1. 4 «& is also 
transcribed [e:]. It would be better to keep Attic values of 7 and 
w, e. g. [e:] and [9:]; p. 64, 1. 17 from bottom assumed *!yesa and 
*ués'm are called Proto-Teutonic (i. e. Germanic) instead of 
Proto-IE.; p. 66, 1. 10, I fail to see why Latin patris is derived 
from *p.f'res, but Av. pitd from *pa'éé (1. 13 from bottom); same 
page, |. 15 from bottom read *gyhp-'to- for *gun-'to-; p. 67, 1. 1, 
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Germ. decken, and its abstract Decke show umlautse, not original 
e grade; |. 2-3, what is Proto-Teutonic *dozgoz? Read dazaz?Same 
page, table col. 4, read Goth. kusum (ist. person), Skt. jujusimd 
(1st. person, perfect); 1. 3 from bottom read *Ze!Zousa for *Ze'- 
feusa (likewise the plural form here set up is third not first as to 
be expected from the preceding table); p. 68, 1. 3 from bottom, 
OHG funf, NHG fiinf beside OHG finf, fimf, Goth. fimf, etc., 
has been explained as taking its vocalism from the ordinal (cf. 
Streitberg, Urg. Gr. 217; otherwise Sehrt in his review with lit.); 
p. 70, second paragraph, does the author mean that ‘Grassmann’s 
law’ is of general IE application? (the transcription of Grk. 
Opit, rpcxés with fricatives rather than aspirates should be 
corrected); p. 76, second paragraph, one would gather here 
that the shift of IE d to HG [ts] preceded the shift to ¢, though 
the last line on the page shows the author does not hold that; 
p. 77, 1. 2, IE & became a velar fricative [x] first, later and only 
partially a glottal fricative ({h]; p. 79, second paragraph, we 
usually consider the High German consonant shift as indepen- 
dent of ‘Grimm’s Law.’ 

P. 81, table, here, as elsewhere in many places, the division 
of the Germanic languages is into ‘““Low” and “‘High” Teutonic, 
the latter meaning High German, the former all the rest. In 
other discussions the same divisions hold only for West Germanic. 
But even in the latter case, such a division is, we all know, er- 
roneous, being based on a very late consonant change which 
was partially superimposed on the continent upon one of the 
West Germanic dialects. Cf. also p. 120, where Gothic is placed 
with Low Teutonic, and opposed to Scandinavian, but on p. 76 
(bottom) Gothic is opposed to Low Teutonic, and, in the discus- 
sion on p. 345 (middle), it is stated that it “‘belongs, in reality, 
to the North Teutonic division in Scandinavia.” 

P. 109, table: I am one of those who cannot stand setting up 
hypothetical forms like gen. *p.d6s, p.dés, bdés, etc., just because 
they fit a theory of gradation, when not a single historical form 
points to them. Likewise it is most disconcerting to see OHG 
fuozes < Proto-Teutonic *fat-éz (not mentioning the accent posi- 
tion!), and the like. P. 110, 1. 13, read drive: drove for drive: drive; 
p. 128, bottom on neg. with comp. see Sehrt’s review; p. 130, 
end of second paragraph read *stordé6 for *sturpd; p. 131, 1. 4 
from bottom read 4 to 6 for d to @; p. 133, middle, read Proto- 
Teutonic *drinkanan for *drenkan; p. 171, 1. 3, on NHG ver-, cf. 
Sehrt’s review; p. 179, 1. 7 f. from bottom, the Olcel. is vit, not 
wit; p. 196, l. 14, Att. Adxov can also represent *Avxooyo; 1. 9 
from bottom read \bxov for \bxov; p. 205, 1. 9 from bottom, read 
suis for suit; p. 218, a careful distinction between the true passive 
and the apparent passive forms in English should be made. The 
German distinction between auxiliaries sein and werden would 
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have been helpful, and it would have prevented the erroneous 
statement that the construction of the passive voice with an 
auxiliary verb meaning ‘be’ is “found in Teutonic (except Scandi- 
navian).” The fact is, of course, that the true passive in Ger- 
manic except in English and Icelandic is formed by an auxiliary 
meaning ‘become’: Germ. werden, Du. worden, Norse, Swed. bli 
(blive, bliva), and also Icelandic verda in future and conditional 
(but vera ‘be’ in other tenses). 

P. 234, 1. 13 f., on the OHG passage see Sehrt’s review. I 
might add that the question of exterior influence on Germanic 
syntax is in general ignored; 1. 21 read in the German holte for 
hohlte; p. 237, 1. 6, would it not be better to read nidak for nido 
ignoring the sandhi of the text? p. 238, 1. 2 from bottom read 
furthest; p. 247, 1. 5, on German es giebt, cf. Sehrt’s review (why 
does Professor Gray persist in giebt instead of gibt?), 1. 17 Goth. 
for -hum read -hun; p. 251 1. 5 on OHG marahscalh: Lat. comes 
stabuli, cf. Sehrt’s review; p. 259, middle, Goth. fathu is, to be 
sure, never used for ‘cattle,’ but actually ‘cattle’ (N. T. Grk. 
Opéupara) only occurs fin John 4.12, and that passage is lost. 
(Grk. rpé8arov is only ‘sheep’ in N. T., Goth. lamb). 

P. 268, 1. 2 from bottom, Mod. Grk. &doyo ‘horse’ literally 
‘without sense,’ needs further elucidation. ‘Horse’ must have 
arisen from ‘animal, beast,’ in general, not simply as ‘the animal’ 
par excellence, but as a specialization in military circles or the 
like, where references to ‘man and beast’=‘man and horse’; 
p. 271, below middle, on Germ. Maulaffen feil haben, see Sehrt’s 
review; p. 281, 1. 12 from bottom, for Low Teutonic (English, 
etc.) d read #; p. 303, 1. 4, “the twenty-six following genealogical 
groups,” but |. 13 f. “certain of these groups are purely geo- 
graphical.” The paragraph needs revision. 

Pp. 322-23. ‘Tokharian.’? The Gallicized spelling kA for 
Greek x irks me. What is the defense of Agnean for Toch. A? 
The texts of the Eastern dialects do not term the language 
“Tokhri,” rather it is ‘ArSi-kdntu’ ‘ArSi-language,’ just as the 
country is the ArSi-ype. The “Toxri” designation comes from a 
Turkish document (see Class. Weekly XXXIV, 198 f.). The state- 
ment that Tocharian “modifies” the foiceless stops k, p, ¢ in 
some manner before d fails to appreciate the real situation. To 
my mind there is no modification of the consonants at all. It is 
purely an orthographical matter, the use of a different sign when 
the aksara contains @ or a. But any discussion here is quite in- 
adequate, see rather Sieg and Siegling, Sitzungsberichte d. kgl. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1908, p. 915 ff. This is a fundamental 
reference. Other bibliography which must be mentioned is for 
A Sieg and Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste I A and B (Texts 
and Facsimiles), and for B the publications of texts by Lévi and 
the Remarques or Observations Linguistiques thereto by Meillet 
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in the Journal Asiatique beginning in 1910, and the Fragments de 
Textes Koutchéens of Lévi. The article by Hermann in Pauly- 
Wissowa is the most up todate on ethnology. As to E. Sieg., W. 
(not E.) Siegling and W. Schulze (so not Schultz!), Tocharische 
Grammatik, it is of course purely descriptive, but that does not 
mean without phonology or syntax. There is plenty of both, 
especially syntax in such sections as those on the pronoun and 
‘group inflexion.’ 

P. 323-24 ‘Hittite.’ The omission of any mention of German 
scholarship in the field is too obvious. What of the work of 
Forrer, Friedrich, and Gétze? I am surprised to see L. Dela- 
porte’s (descriptive) work, Eléments de la Grammaire Hittite 
(Paris 1929) unmentioned. 

P. 344 ff. ‘Teutonic.’ Another term I can’t stand (and a close 
second is ‘Anglo-Saxon’ used throughout the book)! Statements 
regarding North Germanic are in general inadequate and in- 
exact. P. 345, |. 8 from bottom, the statement of Norwegian 
expansion is unsatisfactory. What of parts of England, and (with 
the Icelanders) Greenland and America? L. 4 from bottom 
Jutnian=Gutnic?? P. 346, 1. 18 ff., the statement concerning 
Riksmaal and Landsmaal in Norway does not show a real con- 
ception of the language situation. There is little analogy here, 
as I see it, with the struggle between xafapebovoa and dnyorixh 
in Greece. 

Pp. 346-48. The discussion of West Germanic is vitiated at 
the outset, as we have already seen (above), by the division into 
Low and High. Furthermore, the discussion of the continental 
dialects does not in the least clarify their interrelations. See 
Sehrt’s review. 

P. 442, middle paragraph, Leskien’s famous preface to his 
‘Declination . . . ’ (mentioned top of page 444) should have been 
given a primary place in the establishment of the new order in 
comparative linguistics; p. 443, 1. 3 ff., “‘ . . . established the fact 
that Indo-Iranian had once possessed an e-vowel as exempliefied 
in Sanskrit ka- ‘who’: Grk. ré-re, Latin quod . . . (etc.).” This 
needs revision for clarity. On the discovery of the ‘palatal law’ 
see Sehrt’s review. P. 453, 1. 9 from bottom, read 1923 for 1823. 

There are certainly additional slips in a book of so vast scope, 
many no doubt that I am unable to check on. Some are noted in 
other reviews, especially in Indic by Emeneau, and in Semitic 
by Harris. I have not thought it necessary to include them for 
this Journal. As can be readily noticed, Professor Sehrt has saved 
me considerable space by having already discussed certain 
points on Germanics in his review to which I have taken the 
liberty of referring. 


Geo. S. LANE 


University of North Carolina 
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LEWIS AND CLARK: LINGUISTIC PIONEERS. By Elijah H. Criswell. 
Columbia, Missouri. The University of Missouri Studies, 
Vol. xv, No. 2, April 1, 1940. Pp. ccxi+102. 


In order to pass adequate judgment on a work of this kind 
one would need to be a historian, a biologist, a linguist, and a 
student of Indian lore all in one. The amount of material in- 
cluded and the breadth of treatment make this study important 
in several fields. 

We have come to expect that any work done at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at the suggestion or under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Ramsay will be not only very worthwhile but 
also extremely thorough and scholarly. Such is the case with 
Lewis and Clark: Linguistic Pioneers. If there is any angle from 
which the subject has not been approached, it is hard to imagine 
just what that angle could be. In fact, before one finishes the 
work— if one sets out to read its pages consecutively—he is likely 
to become somewhat weary of the various classes and sub- 
divisions. This work, however, is intended to be a reference work 
or dictionary—and such works are not supposed to be light read- 
ing. The remarkable thing about this volume is that most of it is 
distinctly entertaining. 

The work falls into two big parts, a Lewis and Clark lexicon 
covering 93 pages, and preceding this lexicon a long introduction 
of 211 pages. Parts of this introduction are as interesting as a 
novel. The first part of the introduction comprises a discussion 
of the new world of the explorers, giving briefly the story of the 
expedition, some account of the personality and training of the 
explorers themselves, a description of the organization and equip- 
ment of the party, a few details concerning the country through 
which the party passed and the Indians met on the way, and 
finally a study of terms used to refer to the fauna and flora of the 
new country. Following these 118 pages the second part of the 
introduction deals with the 1859 words listed in the lexicon. The 
words are classified in many ways. After taking up the processes 
of word formation—that is, consideration of the words as 
adoptions, adaptations, inventions, or failures—the author clas- 
sifies the words as Americanisms, new words, old words, other 
groups, and problem words. The statistical table on page ccxi is 
very illuminating. A bibliography concludes the work. 

As is pointed out repeatedly in this work, such a study is of 
great value to makers of a dictionary of American English. A 
considerable amount of the material has already been used in 
the parts of the great Dictionary of American English that have 
appeared so far. The value of this study to biologists can be 
shown by quoting from page lx: “Plants and animals occupy 
more space in the Journals than any other subject. Many pages 
are filled with long descriptions of them, and Lewis and Clark, 
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in their naming of new objects, devote more attention to them 
than they do to other phenomena.” In his work Professor Cris- 
well received help from various botanists and zoologists. Just as 
Meriwether Lewis studied science with Dr. Barton in Philadel- 
phia before setting out on the famous expedition, so a reviewer 
feels the need of courses in science before attempting to pass 
judgment on this book. Numerous references to Indian life and 
customs are scattered all through the study and enliven the nar- 
rative considerably. 

This volume is very well written and is very clear. Even those 
with little or no knowledge of some parts of the subject matter 
can read the book with no difficulty. In order to be perfectly 
clear the author may at times be accused of some verbosity and 
repetition. The method of indicating some of the classifications 
in the second part of the introduction is somewhat complicated. 
Not only are the classification letters A to E used, but there are 
such divisions and combinations as B', B?, B*, AB', ?A, ?AB!', 
etc. 

An example of one of the many interesting as well as informa- 
tive parts of the volume is the discussion of the contrast between 
the styles of Lewis and Clark. Lewis’s greater sophistication is 
shown in his vocabulary. He often delights in a grand style and 
makes use of “book” words and euphemisms. Clark is not so 
correct or polished, but he is more direct. He is brief and makes 
noattempt tobe literary. It is interesting to find many colloquial- 
isms of modern English (often erroneously thought of as modern 
inventions) in the style and vocabularies of these men. For 
example, Lewis uses /ranspire in the sense of happen in language 
that sounds like modern journalese. Like Joe Palooka of our 
comic strip, Lewis uses elegant to refer to a great variety of 
things from animals to mountains. Many more such practices 
might be cited. 

A few very minor criticisms of details may be listed. The 
author does not seem consistent in his placing of quotation 
marks with respect to commas and periods. Sometimes the 
commas and periods are placed within the quotation marks, 
sometimes outside, without regard to logic. At the beginning of 
the book the marks are placed within the quotation marks; from 
page xxvi the practice varies, but the commas and periods are 
nearly always outside the quotation marks. American printers, 
as a general rule, always place commas and periods within 
quotation marks, regardless of logic. The variation in Criswell’s 
text is clearly illustrated on page xlii. In quotations exactly 
parallel in form we have a period within quotation marks in line 
1, and a comma outside quotation marks in line 2. 

On page ccix gotten and shotten, along with attackted and 
bursted and others, are called double participles. Since both 
gotten and shotten come from Old English verbs with a past parti- 
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ciple in -en, would it not be more correct to refer to these -en 
forms in the Journals as older participial forms rather than as 
double participles? There is no question about attackted, bursted, 
and the other forms listed. 

A clumsy abbreviation for past participle—pa. pple.—is used 
on pages ccvi and ccvii. The simple form p. p. would be better. 
On these same pages Criswell sometimes writes out past tense; 
sometimes he uses past ¢. Why not have consistency? 

It is rather surprising on page clxiii to find a sentence begin- 
ning with a date written in figures. 

These very minor slips do not in any way detract from the 
great value of this volume. The work as a whole is remarkably 
accurate in details and is a very important contribution. The 
University of Missouri and Professor Criswell, like Lewis and 
Clark, are pioneers—not in a new country, but in a great field of 
learning to which more and more attention will undoubtedly be 
paid in the future. 

EDWARD C. EHRENSPERGER 
University of South Dakota 


A New VarioruM EDITION oF SHAKESPEARE. Joseph Quincy 
Adams, General Editor. The Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, Edited by Matthias A. Shaaber. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940. Pp. xx+715. 
$7.50. 


Let me begin by congratulating Professor Shaaber on doing a 
man’s job at this pernickety business of making a Variorum 
edition. The complexity of the sources and the amount of new 
material to be considered are incredible. Professor Shaaber has 
hewn his way through this jungle and left little to be cleared up 
by his successors. 

Any criticisms that I have to offer must not be taken to 
qualify my admiration for Professor Shaaber’s work. The first 
thing that comes to one’s mind is that Professor Shaaber has in- 
cluded too much. Guesses that have no relation to the truth are 
sometimes recorded when, so far as I can see, no service is 
rendered to scholarship. Thus “O thou fond Many ” (1. iii. 97) 
receives a note: “Douce (apud Steevens, ed. 1793): Many or 
meyny, from the French mesnie, a multitude——Abbott (1870, 
§87). [Used in a manner of] the old noun “many,” “a many men”’ 
for “a many (of) men.”—NED. (Many sb. 2)= Multitude. 
[Obs.].’"! Now this is a model of all that a note ought not to be. 
What needs to be said is that the Elizabethans manhandled the 
parts of speech somewhat roughly, and that they felt free to use 
a noun as a verb, a verb as a noun, as well as an adjective as a 
noun. I hesitate to suggest that the editors of the Variorum 
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should look up still more books of reference. However, their 
linguistic standby is furnished by Abbott, Franz, NED and 
Onions. I venture the suggestion that there are special studies of 
Elizabethan usage, which, in particular instances, would be 
more useful than the authorities they quote. 

The notes on meter occasionally leave something to be de- 
sired, thus the line 

In shadow of such greatnesse? With you, Lord Bishop (rv. 
ii. 16), receives the note: “An alexandrine?’” It ought to have 
been pointed out that there is a class of words such as exclama- 
tions, commands, and phrases of polite address, which are either 
extrametrical or which in other ways are not treated according 
to the rules of strict prosody. Similarly 

Ar at this howre asleepe? O Sleepe, O gentle Sleepe (111. i. 7) 
is explained by notes from Steevens and Dyce to the effect that 
O Sleepe is an interpolation.’ Here again a note should say that 
O Sleepe, being an exclamation, is extrametrical. Further with 
regard to 

Iohn. Good morrow Cosin Warwik, good morrow. 

Glou. Cla. Good morrow, Cosin. (v. ii. 28-29) 
we are told that the first line is one syllable short and that 
Warwik is to be read as a dissyllable.* This is unnecessary. A 
cluster of exclamations need not be scanned according to rule. 
By the bye, the Index does not give any reference to metrical 
peculiarities. 

A few minor remarks will be useful. What neede I thus... 
(Ind. 23) is obviously the impersonal ME construction What 
need me... brought up to date by J supplanting me. At aduen- 
ture (1. i. 72). The Qu. at a venter is the original form wrongly 
divided. At aventer has become at a venter. No d has dropped out, 
as Professor Shaaber suggests. The d in adventure is of late origin. 
For from his mettle, was his Party steel’d (1. i. 132) contains a hint 
of the proverb Steel (or metal) to the very back. Cp. “But metal, 
Marcus, steel to the very back” (Tit. And. rv. iii. 47). A note 
ought to have been made of the relation between mettle and metal, 
especially as temper’d occurs in the preceding line. On (=one, 
I. iii. 62, Qu.). On is not a typographical error, but a common 
spelling of one. It may even be a characteristic Shakespearian 
form. Neuer feare that (1. iii. 85). Note that this is the origin of 
the modern never fear and means, ““There is no danger of that.” 
Rode (11. ii. 161). It ought to have been noted that Shakespeare 
is the first writer recorded as using road in its modern sense, and 
that Spielmann not only misquotes but completely misunder- 
stands the NED. As (1. i. 69) probably means “thing or fact 
which” (cf. NED s.v. As, adv. (etc.) 25b). At @ word (m1. ii. 
298). Lee explains “for talking’s sake,” which Shaaber adopts. 


* P. 308. *P. 216. *P. 401. 
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But you cannot give to an idiomatic phrase a meaning which 
it nowhere else possesses. Shallow’s assumption of manly brevity 
here is one of his ridiculous affectations. Lee says, “‘Shallow has 
no intention of going to court.’’ Why then do we afterwards find 
him with Falstaff in London? Let time shape (1m. ii. 331). 
Shaaber is right in suggesting that this is proverbial. Professor 
Tilley informs me that a similar phrase occurs in many proverbial 
forms. Compare not only Fletcher but the modern proverb (or 
bromide), “time will tell.” Spirits (v. ii. 133) is probably ‘‘vital 
power or energy” (NED s.v. Spirit 16b, in the plural). 

I should like to end, as I began, by emphasizing that Profes- 
sor Shaaber has produced an edition of which he has every reason 
to be proud. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 


Tue CoMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS OF JOHN MILTON: a new text 
edited with introduction and notes by Harris Francis 
Fletcher. The new Cambridge edition: a revision of the 
Cambridge edition edited by William Vaughan Moody. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. [xiii]+574 pp. $2.80. 


It is unduly modest, and rather misleading, to call Professor 
Fletcher’s new Cambridge edition of Milton’s poetry a revision 
of the famous volume edited over forty years ago by William 
Vaughan Moody. Except in the arrangement of the introductory 
notes one can discover little debt to the earlier edition. There is 
a new text; the emphasis in the introductions is predominantly 
factual rather than critical, and the new explanatory notes are 
placed (in accordance with later practice) at the foot of the page. 
For a revision of Moody there was abundant justification in the 
advance of Miltonic scholarship and criticism since he did his 
work. And there is the same justification for Professor Fletcher’s 
new edition. It will, of course, have to run the gauntlet in a way 
not demanded of Moody’s edition when it first appeared; for 
beside the inevitable comparison with that volume and with the 
much more heavily annotated Verity, it must sustain scrutiny 
with the great Columbia Milton, whose purpose is quite different, 
with the two excellent volumes edited by Professor M. Y. Hughes 
for Doubleday Doran, whose purpose is roughly the same as 
Professor Fletcher’s, and with The Student’s Milton, prepared 
for Crofts by Professor Patterson, the General Editor of the 
Columbia Milton. 

In regard to text Professor Fletcher expresses some dissatis- 
faction with the Columbia Milton (p. xi), and by implication 
with the other editions which we have mentioned. It is not suf- 
ficient, he maintains, to adopt the principle that the last edition 
in the poet’s lifetime is basic, unless one goes on to compare 
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many copies of that edition with each other (since they diverge 
in minor points) as well as with many copies of earlier editions 
and with manuscript readings. It is not to be expected that the 
examination of half-a-dozen passages, taken at random, would 
reveal the necessity or profit of Professor Fletcher’s vast labor, 
and in fact it did not. That he should have felt it worth while to 
pursue his self-appointed task is perhaps its best apology; for 
Professor Fletcher’s achievement in Milton studies commands 
our faith. One can only wish that his scheme of annotation had 
allowed him to exhibit some of the divergent evidence which he 
considered, and thus to instruct the reader alike in the principle 
and its results. It would be pleasant to look forward in the 
future to a critical and definitive text of Milton’s poetry edited 
by Professor Fletcher. Such a text would, like the present edi- 
tion, adopt Milton’s punctuation as “essentially a part of his 
metrics,’”’ but it would presumably, unlike the present edition, 
also follow Milton’s spelling, capitalization, and italics. Indeed 
we think that the spelling is “essentially a part” of the sound 
effect at which Milton aimed, and would have had it go the way 
of the punctuation—whichever way was chosen—as it does in 
Moody and Verity (who modernize both) and Patterson (who 
modernizes neither), but not in Hughes (who retains the original 
punctuation, but adopts the rather dangerous expedient of 
partial modernization in spelling). Miltonic capitalization seems 
less important, though its absence in at least one instance en- 
couraged M. Saurat to defy the obvious meaning of the text 
(P.L.5. 117). 

The arrangement of the poems is based on that adopted by 
Milton in his collections, with the non-English poems placed at 
the end of the volume. We think that Hughes’s chronological ar- 
rangement is to be preferred as giving a clearer view of Milton’s 
genius as it unfolded year by year. 

The ordering of the introductory matter is modelled upon 
Moody, but the matter itself is (as we have observed) of a differ- 
ent kind. 

The general introduction deals with Milton’s life and times. 
It is less concerned than Moody’s with portray ing a personality, 
and is much more chary of conjecture and imaginative recon- 
struction; it deals critically with the sources for Milton’s biog- 
raphy, corrects the errors in Moody whether of fact or interpre- 
tation, brought to light by subsequent research, (e. g., the date 
of the first marriage and the general character of the Horton 
period); it eschews the consideration of the works, except for 
autobiographical passages, and it seeks to relate Milton to his 
times. Probably owing to exigencies of space this last effort is the 
least satisfactory. The ecclesiastical and political situations (both 
constantly developing) are sketched in bare and superficial out- 
line, which may well at times mislead the student. To take a 
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single example, Professor Fletcher writes (p. 32): “Until the 
time of his actual execution, the national sympathies were in- 
creasingly with the Parliamentarians; from the moment of the 
king’s execution, however, many who had advocated it turned 
against it.... The actual execution was a tactical error on the 
part of the Parliamentarians, and yet, from the standpoint of 
their day and of the position in which they found themselves, 
there was little else they could do. ...” It was not (as Profes- 
sor Fletcher doubtless well knows) the Parliament that executed 
Charles, nor was it the bulk of those Parliamentarians who, six 
years before, had taken up arms (as the Covenant “rationalized” 
the matter) to “defend’’ him; it was the Army, abetted by the 
small remnant of the House of Commons left after Pride’s purge. 
All the rest (who had never countenanced punishing the king) 
had fallen away and were perfectly ready to make terms with 
him in accordance with the inarticulate, but unmistakable will of 
the nation. The Eikon Basilike had merely to appeal to a vast 
body of sentiment already in being. It was precisely because of 
these facts that the situation of the Independents was desperate, 
and the judicial murder of Charles the only way. But to make 
these things clear takes space. Professor Fletcher’s biography, 
on the other hand, contains a number of valuable suggestions, 
such, for example, as the assertion (p. 30) that the Commonplace 
Book bears out the plan of Milton’s writing on liberty expounded 
in the Second Defence, which is too often discounted as an ideali- 
zation post facto; or again, the explanation (p. 31) of Milton’s 
silence between the final edition of the Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce and the publication of the Tenure as due to his aliena- 
tion from the party in power, an explanation which is susceptible 
of fruitful development in light of a more detailed study of the 
clash of parties in Parliament and Army than Professor Fletcher 
can afford. At the same time we think that he has made less 
use than he might profitably have done of Professor Hanford’s 
“Youth of Milton” and Professor Haller’s Rise of Puritanism. 
We must, further, demur to the statement (p. 38) that “except 
for the idolatry of the eighteenth century” Milton’s work has, 
from the earliest to the present day, “never been treated in any 
fashion which it does not deserve.” Surely this is to forget Mr. 
Eliot and the Cambridge heretics. Or is it simply to ignore them? 
The Bibliography appears to be rather a list of works consulted 
than a suggestion for further reading. 

The introductory notes to the poems, also, are often predomi- 
nantly factual rather than critical. But the line dividing sound 
criticism from the foundation of fact on which it must rest is 
happily indefinite, as we see in the suggestive introductory essays 
on Comus, Lycidas, the two epics, and Samson. Brief bibliog- 
raphies, whatever the principle on which they were made, are a 
useful supplement to the lists in Hanford’s Handbook. 
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The explanatory notes preserve a rigorous economy, at the 
opposite extreme from Verity’s expansiveness, and with Hughes 
in a mean between them. The notes are of three sorts: (1) an oc- 
casional record of a significant variant; (2) the brief elucidation 
of words and phrases, sometimes with a pertinent cross-reference 
to other passages in Milton, to the classics or to scripture, but 
with none of the roving comparisons dear to Verity; and (3) 
occasional critical comments designed to call the attention of 
students to idea, characterization, etc. No reviewer could pos- 
sibly agree with every finding of any editor. Thus, to take two 
instances of different kind, I do not think that the “heavenly 
muse” (P. L. 1.6) is the Holy Spirit, but that the prayer to the 
muse merges into one to the Spirit; and when, at P. L.7. 168-73 
(probably the most difficult passage in the poem, with its talk of 
the infinity of God and his inclusion of matter within himself, 
and its hint of “retraction,” though not the “retraction” of 
M. Saurat and his beloved Zohar)—when at this place I read the 
note, “Apparently a Thomistic conception of God,” I find its 
brevity and vagueness more baffling than the text itself. But in 
general the notes are just and valuable. 

There can be no doubt that this edition, taken as a whole, 
has very many merits. It fills a need of both special student and 
general reader, to whom it brings, in the compass of a single 
beautifully produced volume, a thoroughly reliable text and the 
results of the best modern scholarship in so far as they bear upon 
the understanding of Milton’s poetry. The special student must 
still consult the Columbia Milion and Verity’s notes, and will 
find Hughes at some points complementary to Fletcher; but if 
he possesses the new Cambridge edition, he will have a basic 
text for his course on Milton’s poetry. Our predominant feeling 
is gratitude to the editor who has brought to his task the qualities 
that make his original studies in Milton so valuable, and who 
demonstrates once more that the best text-books can be pro- 


duced only by the best scholars. A. S. P. WoopHoUSE 


University of Toronto 


MILTON IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. By Don M. Wolfe. New 
York, London, Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1941. 
xiv+496 pp. $4.00. 

In Milton in the Puritan Revolution Mr. Wolfe has attacked a 
subject of great importance for the full comprehension of Milton 
and of some importance in understanding the Puritan revolu- 
tion. In both departments he has valuable knowledge to dispense, 
but the integration achieved between them is on the whole 
somewhat disappointing. We are frequently reminded of Mas- 
son’s parallel lines of inquiry, which (as is the way with parallel 
lines) refuse to converge, and occasionally we seem to see the 
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shadow of Mr. Pott’s assistant, who (it will be remembered) 
worked up Chinese metaphysics by an ingenious process. 

After glancing at the economic motive, the introduction, one 
of the least satisfactory chapters of the book, purports to deal 
with the ‘Dynamics of Protestant Individualism,” a high-sound- 
ing phrase which turns out to mean the “individualistic” inter- 
pretation of the Bible, as Mr. Wolfe repeatedly calls it. (Clearly 
it should be individual interpretation since individualism, though 
part of the result, was no part of the intention.) But in fact no 
serious attempt is made to discuss the essential Puritan doctrines 
and attitudes, and the chapter offers little more than a rapid 
sketch of Puritanism from Cartwright to Winstanley, with dis- 
proportionate emphasis on the sects and schisms of the exiles, 
and with some allusions to Calvinism, easier to substantiate 
from The Scarlet Letter than from the Institutes. 

The first three chapters are devoted to: (i) Milton’s champion- 
ing of a Presbyterian settlement, and his transition to Inde- 
pendency and to his ultimate individualism in religion, with the 
sound remark that most of his heresies can be paralleled among 
the sects, but with some rather loose statements about his anti- 
trinitarian and mortalist doctrines (p. 61); (ii) Milton on the 
responsibility and powers of the magistrate in religion, toleration, 
separation of church and state, and tithes, with much compari- 
son with other writers but, strangely, no mention of the White- 
hall debates; (iii) rising secular tones in the Areopagitica, a sug- 
gestive chapter, but without that reference to Milton’s humanism 
essential to a complete exposition of the subject. 

The next chapters (iv—vii) deal, to the virtual exclusion of 
Milton, with other phases of the revolution and other revolu- 
tionary figures: Lilburne against bishops and kings, Walwyn and 
the attacks on him, the Leveller agitation in the Army and the 
Putney debates, the destruction of monarchy. All are relevant 
to the history of the revolution, but not equally relevant to 
Milton’s part in it. But in the group which follows (viii-x) 
Milton comes once more into the center of the picture, and we 
have valuable, if rather diffuse, chronological accounts of his 
attitude to one-person rule (in Charles and Cromwell), to the 
masses and to Parliament, with contrasts, chiefly from Lilburne, 
that serve to sharpen our appreciation of Milton’s position. The 
remaining chapters do not form a group: they are on the Ready 
and Easy Way; on Milton’s obvious lack of direct interest in 
economics as contrasted with Winstanley (a fact too obvious to 
be thus labored); on the contribution of Miltonic individualism 
to the cause of democratic reform, despite an increasing indif- 
ference or hostility to democracy (a good chapter, though the 
treatment of the law of nature fails to get down to the bedrock 
of doctrine); and finally a brief and superficial examination of 
Paradise Lost. 
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Whenever Mr. Wolfe can cite, or quote from, contemporary 
printed sources, of which his knowledge is extensive, the docu- 
mentation is very full. It is less satisfactory when he is dealing 
with ideas, as witness his remarks on Calvinism mentioned 
above. He is perhaps too fond of summary. To be in some degree 
the slave of your own notes is a besetting sin of literary scholar- 
ship on our continent. Another is timidity and an infirm touch 
in handling questions of thought. Too often Mr. Wolfe is content 
to ignore the doctrinal basis of Milton’s thinking and of the 
writers’ thinking with whom he compares Milton (for in reality 
very much more is involved than the divergent results which 
“individualistic” interpretation of scripture will yield) and thus 
to show us ow they differ in opinion, but not why. By quoting 
Professor Hanford’s too unqualified formulation of Milton’s 
humanism Mr. Wolfe seems to express his acceptance of it, but 
he makes no sustained effort to mediate between Milton’s hu- 
manism and his Puritanism or to trace their interaction. 

As appendices Mr. Wolfe prints three pamphlets, one by 
Walwyn, one by Lilburne and others, and one by Winstanley, 
together with selections from a work by Saltmarsh. One applauds 
this addition to the growing number of contemporary sources 
reprinted for the modern reader. They are good and representa- 
tive pamphlets, though one may be permitted to question their 
special relevance for the study of Milton. 

Nothing in the book is more unsatisfactory than the Bibliog- 
raphy. The list of “Bibliographies”’ omits such obvious items as 
Fletcher’s valuable Contribution to a Milton Bibliography sup- 
plementary to Stevens’ Reference Guide (University of Illinois, 
Studies in Language and Literature, 1931), and Godfrey Davies’ 
Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period 1603-1714. The 
list of “Important Reference Books and Reprinted Sources” 
omits (to mention only a few examples) Davies’ The Early 
Stuarts 1603-60 (Oxford History of England), Allen’s History of 
English Political Thought (1603-44), Perry Miller’s Orthodoxy 
in Massachusetts, Knappen’s Tudor Puritanism, Jordan’s De- 
velopment of Religious Toleration in England, Grierson’s Cross 
Currents, Parrington’s Main Currents (vol. 1), Willey’s Seven- 
teenth-century Background, Sewell’s Study of Milton’s Christian 
Doctrine, and Liljegren’s Studies in Milton, the writings of Roger 
Williams, the collection of early Tracts on Liberty of Conscience 
(Hanserd Knollys Society), and even Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell (ed. Abbott). The scheme precludes the 
mention of any learned articles. In the reprinted sources no slight- 
est indication of contents is given even when the full title pro- 
vided the necessary information. Up to this point the Bibliog- 
raphy must be pronounced almost useless, if not indeed positively 
misleading. There follow fifteen pages in which, instead of 
furnishing a check list of the more important primary sources 
he has used, whether reprinted or not, Mr. Wolfe gives us more 
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or less complete bibliographies of four writers only: Lilburne, 
Overton, Walwyn, and Winstanley (the last a work of super- 
erogation in view of Professor Sabine’s edition of Winstanley, of 
whose imminence he can hardly have been ignorant). So far as 
concerns these writers (and some few other pamphlets connected 
in various ways with them) Mr. Wolfe undertakes to make good 
one of the defects of his earlier lists and tell us where the works 
are reprinted, in whole or in part. But he honors this volun- 
tarily assumed obligation only in the most careless and spasmodic 
manner. He fails to record Professor Haller’s facsimile reprinting 
of Lilburne’s Work of the Beast and Overton’s Arraignment of Mr 
Persecution in Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution. It is 
perhaps indecorous to mention my own volume, Puritanism and 
Liberty. But let a reviewer’s duty triumph over the conventions! 
Having failed to record in his earlier list that either this book or 
Firth’s Clarke Papers contains a text of the Putney and the 
Whitehall debates, he now credits me with reprinting in part one 
Digger pamphlet only, omitting to mention a second Digger text 
and six pamphlets by Lilburne, Overton, or Wildman. Moreover 
Mr. Wolfe himself altogether omits from his bibliography the 
so-called Large Petition of the Levellers (Haller, 3. 397-405; 
Woodhouse, 318-23), the Leveller Petition of 11 September 1648 
(Woodhouse, 338-42), The Case of the Army Truly Stated (ibid., 
429-36), Lilburne’s Foundations of Freedom, which contains 
more than a text of the second Agreement of the People (ibid., 
355-67), and Ireton’s Remonstrance of the Army (1648), in whose 
revision Lilburne is supposed to have had a hand (ibid., 456-65, 
cf. p. [32]). 

Despite these blemishes,* despite, also, the defective organi- 
zation, the remote or loosely established connection of much of 
Mr. Wolfe’s material with Milton, and the failure to deal firmly 
with the doctrinal aspects of Milton or any other writer men- 
tioned, Milton in the Puritan Revolution remains a valuable work 
not only of reference but of research, throwing less light indeed 
on Milton than might have been expected, but much on the 
Puritan revolution, and succeeding both in elucidating chrono- 
logical sequences of fact and also in affording some moments of 


genuine insight. A. S. P. WoopHousE 
University of Toronto 


* There are, in addition, a few misprints too obvious to list. J. S. Mill’s essay 
On Liberty somehow gets ascribed to James Mill (p. 136 and index), and a 
momentary lapse appears to have resulted in some confusion between the 
Remonstrance of the Army (1648) and the Grand Remonstrance (1641) (p. 69). The 
writing is occasionally disfigured by jargon and barbarisms; e.g., “Our concept 
of the scope of Milton’s achievement in writing Areopagitica . . . (p. 136); “This 
and many other stimulating analyses Mill uses . . . (ébid.); “In his November 25 
letter to Hammond . . . (p. 197); “the impracticality of securing . . . ” (p. 215); 
and the repeated use of individualistic for individual, noticed above. 
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CHARLES SACKVILLE, SIXTH EARL OF DoRSET: PATRON AND 
POET OF THE RESTORATION. By Brice Harris. The University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana. Pp. 269. $3.00. 

This volume adds another carefully documented study to the 
growing body of scholarly work on the Restoration period. We 
need more studies of this kind to enable us to erase some of the 
prejudices, and to correct some of the misinformation, that con- 
tinue to plague courses in the literary output of the Restoration. 

Mr. Harris has done a great service to Dorset in presenting 
for the first time a complete study of the man. Too often the 
name Dorset has conjured up the early scandalous episodes and 
the unsavory tales of the band of courtiers with whom Charles 
Sackville was associated in his youth. Seldom has the man been 
seen in his later years when he was a responsible member of the 
Government and a patron of poets good and bad. The Dorset 
that emerges from this study is certainly not the Dorset of the 
literary histories. And that is a great gain. Mr. Harris was fortu- 
nate to have access to the Sackville MSS, which have enabled 
him to fill in many gaps on the biographical side, and without 
which no very complete study could have been made. 

As a poet Dorset was never among the first, in spite of the 
reiterated praises of Dryden and other poets whom he patron- 
ized. Nor does Mr. Harris claim too much for him. Instead he 
emphasizes Dorset’s role as a patron and an encourager of other 
poets. This indeed was no small thing: to have helped struggling 
poets and playwrights at a time when monetary rewards were 
small and uncertain. However, Dorset was not merely a dis- 
penser of largess; he was also a friend to many of the men he 
helped. His relationship to Dryden is a case in point. Though 
Dryden, because of his change of religion and the change of 
Government, lost his position as laureate in 1688, at the hands of 
his patron Dorset, then Lord Chamberlain, he did not lose the 
friendship of Dorset the man. To the last year of his life Dryden 
was befriended by Dorset. In his position as Lord Chamberlain 
Dorset touched the theatre intimately for eight years. During 
the continuous squabblings among the players and the managers 
he seems to have exercised his power with considerable discre- 
tion and understanding. Doubtless he was called upon to make 
some disagreeable decisions, but always he made them, one feels, 
with fairness and good humor. 

Mr. Harris has done a scholarly piece of work, and unless 
further material comes to light this is one investigation in the 
period which need never be done again. He has turned up a large 
amount of MS material and much from printed sources; all of it 
he uses with discretion and with skill. In a study of this kind 
many knotty problems of organization present themselves, such, 
for example, as the transition from Dorset the man of affairs to 
the patron, in several periods of his life. These problems have 
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usually been handled well. This is a solid piece of scholarship; we 
might have had merely a pretty essay on another rake-hell of the 
Restoration. 
CuaRLes E. WARD 
Duke University 


LETTERS OF LUDWIG TIECK HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 1792-1853. 
Collected and edited by Edwin H. Zeydel, Percy Matenko, 
Robert Herndon Fife with the cooperation of the department 
of Germanic Languages, Columbia University. New York: 
Modern Language Association of America, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. 


Diese Briefe hat Zeydel in seiner zwei Jahre friiher er- 
schienenen Biographie Ludwig Tiecks schon beriicksichtigt. 
Ludwig Tieck, der Bewunderer Shakespeares, der Kenner des 
englischen Dramas, ist in den letzten Jahren besonders von 
amerikanischen Forschern wieder lebendig gemacht worden. In 
der Einleitung dieser Briefausgabe erfahren wir, dass in nichster 
Zeit auch noch der Briefwechsel Tiecks mit seiner Schwester und 
Briefe der Tochter Dorothea durch amerikanische Forschung 
erschlossen werden sollen. Die Sammlung von 267 Briefen Tiecks 
und 20 an ihn gerichteten Schreiben bildet einen umfangreichen 
und wertvollen Nachtrag zu den bisher veréffentlichten Briefen. 
Man kann freilich von der vorliegenden Sammlung nicht sagen: 
“Ein ganzes Buch, ein ganzes Leben.’’ Dazu ist das Material zu 
ungleichmissig. Des Dichters Umgangskreis war viel grésser als 
die hier veréffentlichte Korrespondenz es natiirlicherweise zeigt. 
Tieck war ein siumiger Briefschreiber, und dann wieder kam er 
seinen Pflichten als Korrespondent oft in grosser Eile nach. Vor 
allem aber war der Dichter trotz seiner Hypochondrie und seiner 
starken Subjektivitét ein Mensch, der seine Seele nicht leicht 
léste, wenn er auch in allen Lebenslagen nach freundschaft- 
lichem Umgang verlangte. Man kann auch nicht sagen, dass 
Tieck die Briefgattung als solche bereichert hat. Es will doch 
nachdenklich stimmen, wenn man in einem Brief seiner ihm 
demiitig ergebenen Tochter Agnes an ihn liest: “Ich schreibe Dir 
bloss, mein geliebter Vater, um Dir fiir Deine wunderschénen und 
herrlichen Briefe zu danken, mit denen Du uns so oft erfreust. 
Ich muss gestehen, ich hatte Dir nie solche Briefe zugetraut.”’ 

Zu vielen, welche Tieck ferner standen, schlagen die Briefe 
Briicken, und sie leuchten in die allgemeine literarische Sphare 
der Zeit hinein. Im einzelnen kann ihr Wert nicht Schritt halten 
mit Tiecks Briefwechsel mit Goethe, den Schlegels und andern. 
Am reichsten wird die Dresdener Epoche erhellt. Die Einteilung 
geht nach Lebensabschnitten. Innerhalb der Abschnitte sind die 
Briefe an einen bestimmten Adressaten zusammengestellt. Da- 
durch wird die einzelne Korrespondenz etwas zerrissen. Doch 
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erleichtern Verweise und ausgezeichnete kleine monographische 
Kommentare iiber Tiecks Beziehungen zu einzelnen Brief- 
schreibern das Verstindnis wesentlich. Die leidige materielle 
Sorge, von der Tieck nie los kam, durchzieht das Werk etwas 
stark. Auch bringt nicht gerade jeder Brief an Tiecks Verleger 
Offenbarungen iiber des Dichters Kunst. Wichtiger sind die 
Briefe an den Bruder, den Bildhauer Tieck, oder an Rumohr, 
an von der Hagen und an den Kénig Friedrich Wilhelm IV, den 
Wohltiter seines Alters. 

Der Leser legt diese Briefe mit dem Eindruck aus den Hin- 
den, dass Tiecks Bild durch sie, wenn nicht ansprechender, so 
doch lebendiger wird. Irgend etwas von pristabilierter Harmonie 
zu den konventionelleren Kriaften einer rasch sich wandelnden 
Zeit war in Ludwig Tieck, der drei Menschenalter sah. Aus auf- 
klarerischer Selbstsicherheit hatte er sich im Schatten des klas- 
sischen Mittagslichtes sogleich zu romantischem Traum and 
Spiel erhoben. Mit der Vergangenheit nicht brechend, aber 
abschliessend, organisierte er sich in der kiinstlichen Stille der 
Restauration einen neuen biedermeierischen Lebensabschnitt. 
Wo bei andern Dichtern der Bruch der kiinstlerischen Linie 
Disharmonien zu schaffen pflegt, da wichst in Tieck der Sati- 
riker, der Schauspieler, der Dramaturg, der literarische Treuhin- 
der Lenz’s, Hardenbergs, Maler Miillers, den Riss verdeckend, 
empor. Der Wandel seines Ruhms ist ein Problem, das im Zu- 
sammenhang mit der Geltung anderer Dichter seiner Zeit nun 
einer Untersuchung harrt. 

Lebhafte Anerkennung verdient die Editionstechnik. Schade, 
dass die Briefe Reimers an Tieck nicht zur Veréffentlichung frei 
gegeben worden sind. An kleinen Unebenheiten notiere ich nur: 

S. 482 “die teure Griafin Schlippeben “ist wohl zu lesen: 
“Schlippenbach.” 

S. 536 Brief an Falkenstein, Zeile 21: “weil einmal ein Schuss 
geraten” muss heissen: “in Schuss geraten.”’ 

S. 553 Brief an den Grafen York, Zeile 5 von unten: ist ent- 
weder eine Fliichtigkeit Tiecks, die mit einem “‘sic’”’ hatte ver- 
sehen werden miissen oder ein Lesefehler (von: ja griasslich— 
jener Tage) 

Im Register ist C. W. von Schiitz als Schiitze aufgefiihrt. 
Der Name des Verfassers der Schrift iiber die Briider Boisserée ist 
Firmenich-Richartz (S. 131 und Register). 

WERNER RICHTER 
Elmhurst College 


The Athenaeum—A Mrrror OF VicToRIAN CuLturRE. By Leslie 
A. Marchand. Chapel Hill. 1941. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. xiv+411. $3.50. 


This is another of the significant studies of individual period- 
icals which have been produced during the last ten years by the 
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students of Professor Emery Neff. It is a well-rounded summary 
of the social and literary values of a great weekly journal, and it 
adds appreciably to our growing knowledge of Victorian culture. 
The lengthy life of the Athenaeum necessarily makes the author’s 
treatment of background sketchy at many points where greater 
fulness may be desired by the reader. Nevertheless, the emphasis 
upon good reviews by Charles Wentworth Dilke and his succes- 
sors, the long-drawn battle against puffery and against critical 
attacks motivated (as in the case of the Quarterly and Black- 
wood’s) by political bias, the efforts to put every book reviewed 
into the hands of a specialist—these important aspects of the 
journal are well and justifiably elaborated by Mr. Marchand. 
They assume a greater importance when one remembers that in 
the middle of the century such journals as the Review of English 
Studies and Journal of English and Germanic Philology did not 
exist. The ripest scholarship of Victorian England, and to some 
extent also of America and the European continent, found a 
medium of publication, during the 1840’s and 1850’s, in Dilke’s 
Athenaeum. It may be called an important precursor of our 
“scholarly” journals of the present day, with their disinterested 
and expert reviewing of books in the fields of literature, science, 
and the arts. 

James Silk Buckingham, the founder of the Athenaeum, 
which was set up on January 2, 1828, desired to make his new 
publication a reincarnation of the Athenaeum of antiquity—‘“‘a 
resort of the most distinguished philosophers, historians, orators, 
and poets of our day.” Under varying conditions and with vari- 
ous editors, the Athenaeum realized in every decade something of 
the high design of its founder. At no time during its span of life 
did it cease to be an important journal of literature. Modern 
readers will remember that Dilke’s papers on Junius first ap- 
peared in the Athenaeum in 1848, while the same author’s sensa- 
tional disclosures regarding the Pope—Caryll letters first ap- 
peared in the same journal in 1854. Carlyle, James Hogg, Hood, 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Landor, Browning, Andrew Lang, Walter 
Pater, and many other figures were among its notable contribu- 
tors in the middle of the century. Professor Skeat and G. M. 
Trevelyan later gave its scholarly notes and correspondence 
authority. A few years ago one could write in the Poetry Review, 
“There are middle-aged men who learnt almost all they know 
about poetry from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s delightful and profound 
criticisms in the Athenaeum.” In later decades A. Clutton-Brock, 
George Saintsbury, J. T. Shephard, Edward Moore, and W. E. 
Henley—to name only a few—enhanced its value as a journal of 
belles-lettres; while still later J. Middleton Murry, Katherine 
Mansfield, A. L. and Julian Huxley, Stella Benson, Virginia 
Woolf, W. J. Lawrence, R. W. Chapman, and others, maintained 
its high standard of critical and belletristic content. Throughout 
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its career, the Athenaeum continued to be, as it had begun, a 
journal of salient character in literary matters, whatever its 
political or social complexion. Its files now contain a body of 
source material for Victorian literary history, the importance of 
which it is hard to exaggerate. 

The service of the Athenaeum in reconciling English letters 
to the liberal atmosphere of the 1830’s and 1840’s has, perhaps, 
not been sufficiently recognized. No small part of the usefulness 
of Mr. Marchand’s book lies in his exposition of this service. In 
spite of Leigh Hunt, John Scott, and other earlier liberal journal- 
ists, in the year of the Reform Bill the citadels of periodical 
criticism were, in the main, in the hands of the reactionaries. 
Gifford had been succeeded by Lockhart as editor of the Quar- 
terly. The Edinburgh still administered a code of laws—sub- 
stantially the same code as that of the previous generation. 
The battle of the romantics was, in general, won; but the chief 
fortresses of critical opinion were still stoutly defended by die- 
hards. Mr. Marchand’s conclusion that the Athenaeum was gen- 
erally on the side of the romantics is documented in discussions 
of the journal’s treatment of Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Shelley, 
and Keats. In these discussions, and elsewhere, the author brings 
out the fact that the influence of the Cambridge “Apostles” was 
behind this championship of the liberal spirit in literature. 

Most of the author’s material has been drawn from reviews 
and articles published in the columns of the Athenaeum, which is 
as it should be, of course; but he has not made it as clear as one 
might wish that a very valuable feature of the periodical—from 
1831 to the end—was a section known as “Our Weekly Gossip on 
Literature and Art,” which is today an almost complete record 
of Victorian culture. While Mr. Marchand briefly acknowledges 
the importance of this (page 59) he does not adequately expound, 
I think, its value to the investigator. Poorly indexed—or for the 
most part not indexed at all it is difficult to use. Much of the 
content material of this department is of no consequence; never- 
theless, there is, from week to week, a residue of material invalu- 
able to the historian of literature, society, or the arts—items on 
authors, book sales, literary shrines, published correspondence, 
etc. Much of this material concerns earlier periods, rather than 
the contemporary scene. Reflecting Dilke’s interests, it is es- 
pecially rich (in the earlier decades) in eighteenth-century lore. 

It is generally true that nothing is less personal and vital 
than a periodical, especially one no longer in progress. Yet each 
journal has its personality and makes its definite impression on 
the age to which it belongs. Mr. Marchand has successfully pre- 
sented the Athenaeum as a vital force and influence in the litera- 
ture and art of Victorian England. 

WALTER GRAHAM 


University of Illinois 
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AMERICAN Fiction, 1920-1940. By Joseph Warren Beach. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. x+371. $2.50. 


Because he feels that even among more intelligent readers 
there is a lack of understanding—and hence appreciation—of the 
merits of the “‘hard-boiled” school of contemporary American 
novelists Professor Beach has undertaken in the volume now 
under consideration to select eight writers who impress him as 
perhaps the outstanding ones of the period 1920 to 1940 and to 
consider at least their best-known works from a variety of angles 
—especially their subject-matter, their social attitudes, and 
their literary methods. His purpose is that of adult education 
rather than scholarly analysis—and the result is a very sympa- 
thetic treatment of recent American naturalism, informal in its 
method and avowedly personal in its judgments. The discussion 
is confined almost entirely to the novels themselves, biography 
being introduced only incidentally. 

An introductory chapter sets forth the general theories under- 
lying the methods and interests of recent environmentalism in 
fiction and is followed by essays, somewhat varied, on Dos Pas- 
sos, Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, Marquand, Farrell, 
and Steinbeck. Each of these men is given two chapters apiece 
with the exception of Marquand, whose inclusion in the volume 
results in a kind of literary scherzo. Professor Beach argues that 
Marquand’s feat of rediscovering New England as a subject for 
serious fiction and his “sheer artistry” have induced a discussion 
of him in part as “relief” from the heaviness which may appear 
to characterize a study otherwise so completely devoted to the 
grim intenseness of the depicters of “‘bruisers and bohemians.” 
A concluding chapter, entitled ‘“Taken All Together,” surveys 
the ground held in common by the seven naturalists: for exam- 
ple, their “‘negative” idealism, their interest in human behavior. 
their materialism, and their emphasis upon psychology and upon 
the social significance of their themes. Of their philosophy in the 
special, individual sense of the word little is said, presumably be- 
cause concentration on the novels themselves—especially since 
they are highly objective—supplies only dubious fragments 
from which the views of their authors may be reconstructed. 
However, the romantic idealism which survives in Wolfe and 
Faulkner is briefly noticed, as well as the effect of the Marxian 
creed upon Dos Passos, Caldwell, and Steinbeck. 

With a purpose, and occasionally a style of writing, studiedly 
popular in nature and a method varying from chapter to chapter 
one can hardly set forth any valid generalizations about the 
ideas expressed by the author except to say that his principles 
are much like those of Percy Lubbock and that his opinions 
about the many novels upon which the study is based are always 
very interesting and often very rewarding—even to the aca- 
demic critic who may not share Professor Beach’s high regard 
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for the literary merits of Faulkner, Caldwell or Farrell. Particu- 
larly valuable are the sections, all too few, in which the struc- 
tural technique of the novels is analyzed. Professor Beach is one 
of the rare critics of our day who believe that the method of a 
novelist deserves attention as well as character portrayal or 
social theme, and his gift for such technical analysis is superb. 

As a book which will elicit on more popular levels a broader 
interest in the eight novelists who have been blessed with the 
critic’s appraisal, the success of American Fiction is assured. No 
student, professional or otherwise, of contemporary letters in 
America will fail to profit by it. 

CLARENCE GOHDES 


Duke University 


TURGENEV IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By Royal A. Gettmann. 
University of Illinois Press. Urbana: 1941. Pp. 196. $1.50. 


Dr. Gettmann’s book might well be subtitled: ‘‘a study in 
literary tastes,” for its main achievement, I believe, consists in 
an illuminating presentation of the main lines of criticism in 
England and America for the last one hundred years. Russian 
authors, and specifically Turgenev, are used as a touchstone for 
the literary standards of the two countries, with some instruc- 
tive results. One of the inevitable conclusions you arrive at in 
following the author to the end is the finer appreciativeness of 
the American public over the English. Through the larger part 
of the period discussed the English displayed an insularity of 
judgment in regard to Russian literature short of pathetic. Con- 
temporary sources quoted by Dr. Gettmann show the English 
periodicals and critics as rather indifferent to the quality of 
Russian fiction, but seeking in it primarily information, and by 
preference damning information about the nation with which 
England had been intermittently at war, actually or diplomat- 
ically. Although translations from Russian poetry and prose 
began to appear in England as early as in the 1820’s, the pre- 
vailing taste continued for a long time to expect a tale of Russia 
to abound in melodrama, on a level with Elizabeth, or The Exiles 
of Siberia (1805), neatly defined by Gettmann as “a stirring tale 
compounded of measureless steppes, crackling snow, foam- 
flecked horses pursued by packs of howling wolves, and char- 
acters out of the court of Empress Elizabeth—these to be 
overtopped with the stealthy intrigues of the secret police and 
the terrifying prospect of Siberian exile.’’ Small wonder that the 
Westminster Review (1841) found Gogol’s Mirgorod devoid of all 
merit, and its best stories “sans everything and anything, except 
thorough inanity and feebleness.”” The wonder is, indeed, that 
Dr. Gettmann sees fit to apologize for such a lack of discern- 
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ment in these words: “‘This is not a reflection on the English; 
there was, as a matter of fact, no reason why they should have 
been interested in Gogol, Krylov, Lermontov, and Pushkin.” 
Good heavens, no other reason than interest in good litera- 
ture! 

May I remark parenthetically that the least even aspect of 
the book is the author’s personal reaction? On occasion Dr. 
Gettmann is truculent and sardonic, as when he sneers at the 
gospel of St. Marx, or when he implies that D. H. Lawrence was 
a doctrinaire (!) and exposes in a sentence what he regards as 
Achiless’ heel in Joyce, Dos Passos, and Dorothy Richardson. 
But more often, I regret to state, he is over modest and withholds 
his opinion (one presumes he has one), as he steps aside and al- 
lows others have their say. The space he allots to third rate 
critics and reviewers, quoting them without comment, might be 
used to better purpose if the author indulged in more analysis of 
the opinions cited. Another weakness noticeable in the treatise is 
that, not knowing the Russian language, Dr. Gettmann is com- 
pelled to depend on translations and such “‘sources” as Mirsky— 
a brilliant but whimsically subjective critic. The discussion of 
Fathers and Children in connection with Dobrolyubov and Pisa- 
rev reveals confusion in the mind of the author, with resultant 
errors and gaucheries. It is rather startling, by the way, to learn 
that a translation of Turgenev’s Poems in Prose appeared in 
Boston in 1873 (page 80), whereas the Russian edition was not 
published till 1882. Similar strictures might be advanced, but 
they do not detract from the essential value of the book as a 
study of English and American taste, rather than as an essay on 
Turgenev. 

During and after the Crimean Campaign and the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-1878, the English proceeded to treat 
Russian fiction as a source of information about the enemy. 
Whatever critical evaluations of the authors they offered were for 
the most part thin and old-maidish. Turgenev was damned for 
poverty of plot and unpleasant endings, for his melancholy (it 
was “impious to be sad”), and only mildly praised for his char- 
acter delineation and for his “moderation” and “freedom from 
French coarseness.” The quality of English appraisals of Tur- 
genev was hardly improved in substance even when universal 
acclaim brought him a D.C.L. from Oxford and prompted the 
most stodgy periodicals of the island to devote considerable 
space to discussions of “one of the greatest living European 
novelists,” who was “acknowledged throughout Europe as reign- 
ing supreme.” Turgenev’s death in 1883 brought out the usual 
post-mortem exaggerations, such as “a genius unrivalled in 
modern literature” (Athenaeum), or “the chief of European 
novelists since Balzac” (Academy). Any valuable opinions on 
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Turgenev that appeared in England during the 1880’s were 
largely borrowed from Henry James. 

By comparison, American critics proved cosmopolitan and 
discriminating in a high degree. Most notable was the Boston 
group, with such men as T. S. Perry, William D. Howells, and 
Henry James, who carried on a magnificent campaign for the 
emulation of Russian fiction methods. Dr. Gettmann is chiefly 
concerned with their attitude toward Turgenev; he presents a 
fine analysis of the views of Howells and James, demonstrating 
that not only did they champion the methods of Turgenev’s 
“dramatic” novel, but that in a marked degree they followed 
these and employed them in their own fiction. In passing we 
learn of the influence of other Russians, notably Dostoyevsky 
and Tolstoy. Under the impact of Tolstoy, Howells and other 
Americans susceptible to social tendencies began to waver in 
their admiration for the “purer” art of Turgenev. Not so Henry 
James: despite his reverence for the “‘prodigious,” “elephantine” 
genius of Tolstoy, he never lowered his estimate of Turgenev as 
the “novelists’ novelist,” regarding his “artistic influence ex- 
traordinarily valuable and ineradicably established.”’ 

Reluctantly and with snobbish reservations the English 
bowed to the judgment of Henry James. Coupled with his in- 
fluence was the waning authority of the Young Person in English 
letters under the onslaught of continental realism. Fearful of 
Zolaism, the English adopted what Dr. Gettmann calls the 
“Post-Victorian compromise,” a combination of Flaubert and 
Turgenev. Beginning with the 1890-ies the English enthusiasm 
for Turgenev has waxed in reverse proportion to its diminution 
in America. ‘Perfect,’ “faultless,” “superior” were the epithets 
applied to him by Oscar Wilde, R. G. Burton, George Gissing, 
George Moore, down to Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, and 
Virginia Woolf in our own day. It was a gratifying evolution of 
taste, though one might say, with a vengeance. The Turgenev 
enthusiasts tried to atone for the sins of their predecessors by 
endowing the Russian with exaggerated merits. That Turgenev 
stood “‘quite alone, towering above all competitiors,’’ was one of 
the more muted notes in George Moore’s rhapsody. In naming 
the twelve best novels in world literature Arnold Bennett gave 
six titles by Turgenev; the remaining six were by other Russian 
authors. The peak was reached by Ford Madox Ford who 
gushed: “We are pretty certain that Turgenev was greater than 
Shakespeare.” 

With all my respects for Dr. Gettmann’s admiration for 
Turgenev, I must dissent from his judgment of the novelist’s 
imperishable fame. The passing of Turgenev in favor of the more 
robust and more stimulating Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
and other Russians is both inevitable and gratifying. It speaks 
well for the American taste to have preceded the English both in 
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hailing the advent of Turgenev and in dismissing him for a more 
vigorous fare. 
ALEXANDER KAUN 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Tue Rise oF EnGiisH LiTeRARY History. By René Wellek. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 
vii+275. $3.00. 


In his preface Dr. Wellek points out the originality of his in- 
quiry into the development of English literary historiography to 
the end of the eighteenth century, though it is surprising that he 
does not pay some tribute to Professor Greenlaw, who, in a 
thesis-burdened chapter of his Province of Literary History, 
called for investigations of the subject and mapped out the pro- 
gram for a study similar to Dr. Wellek’s. But that a history “in 
form” should have been delayed until now is not strange. Were 
the history of the history of English literary history ever to be 
written, the parallel between the preparations for Warton’s His- 
tory and for this volume would no doubt be commented upon. 
The former was possible only after a body of critical opinions 
had coalesced so as to give rise to a sense of the dependence of a 
literary composition upon its historical setting; the latter has 
been made possible by the scholarship of the last few decades 
which has uncovered these same opinions in eighteenth-century 
literary theories. 

After tracing briefly the methods of literary history, or rather 
the absence of them, from the Middle Ages to the end of the 
seventeenth century, Dr. Wellek studies the growth of the his- 
torical sense, the accumulation of data about the earlier litera- 
ture, and the consolidation of these two factors in minor eigh- 
teenth-century historical accounts and finally in Warton’s His- 
tory. In addition to the organization of his material, Dr. Wel- 
lek’s finest achievement is the chapter on the evolution of the 
historical sense and the consequent concept of coherent literary 
development, out of the eighteenth-century discussions of ori- 
ginality, primitivism, and the influence of climate, geographical 
setting, social conditions, and religion upon literature. All this is 
reinforced with an illuminating study of the parallel develop- 
ment in the theories of language. 

In his chapter on “‘The Study of Early Literature,” however, 
Dr. Wellek has written either too much or too little. If his pur- 
pose is merely to recount the growth of the scholars’ and his- 
torians’ literary knowledge, much of the chapter is irrelevant; 
for their sources of information were by no means limited to the 
eighteenth-century editions of earlier works, to which most of 
the chapter is devoted, nor did many of these editions play a sig- 
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nificant role in the development of literary history. Warton’s 
task was not prompted or even appreciably simplified by such 
books as Mrs. Stanley’s modernization of Sidney’s Arcadia, 
Sewell’s edition of Tottel’s Miscellany, or Woodhouselee’s edi- 
tion of Phineas Fletcher’s Piscatory Eclogues. At best, a few of 
the republications and anthologies that Dr. Wellek lists are 
merely symptomatic of the scholars’ increasing interest in the 
earlier literature. Much more significant for the purposes of this 
book would have been an account, were it possible, of the uni- 
versity libraries and such private collections as Garrick’s, for 
these were the major sources of the scholars’ material. In this 
connection one may question whether Dr. Wellek has not 
neglected the relation of scholarly studies of the major early 
English writers to literary historiography. It was largely in their 
endeavors to elucidate Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, and Chau- 
cer that the scholars, such as Theobald, Upton, Zachary Gray, 
Whalley, and Warton, accumulated the body of their knowledge 
about the earlier literature because “An Editor... should be 
well vers’d in the History and Manners of his Author’s Age, if 
he aims at doing him a Service....” (Theobald, Works of 
Shakespeare, 1, xlvi). And this accumulation would have taken 
place regardless of the editions Dr. Wellek lists. On the other 
hand, if the purpose of this chapter is also to present a full ac- 
count of the eighteenth-century interest in the older literature, 
it is incomplete and occasionally faulty. Hughes’ edition of 
Spenser, a rather sincere attempt to retain wherever possible 
the author’s readings, is incorrectly catalogued as a ‘“‘neo-classi- 
cized” text similar to Edward Phillips’ edition of Drummond. 
The date of Mrs. Stanley’s modernization of the Arcadia is con- 
fused with that of the complete edition of Sidney, which is not 
mentioned. Not until the appearance of Capell’s Prolusions, 
writes Dr. Wellek, do we find real literary interest in Davies’ 
Nosce Teipsum; yet, though it is true that Tate and Sheridan 
had published the poem largely for its polemical function, the 
preface to Tate’s edition is by no means neglectful of its intrinsic 
worth, and Capell edited the poem primarily as evidence of his 
skill in editing. Dr. Wellek confesses (p. 106) that he is not sure 
of the completeness of his chapter. Of the many editions of ear- 
lier works that are not included in his account might be men- 
tioned Curll’s 1717 edition of Surrey and the 1728 continuation, 
the 1709 and 1756 editions of Sir Thomas Overbury, and the 
1720 edition of part of Stirling’s Doomsday. Though these may 
be petty omissions in themselves, Dr. Wellek’s lack of data some- 
times leads him into false generalizations. In a brief paragraph 
on eighteenth-century interest in fifteenth-century prose he 
mentions no prose romances and elsewhere (p. 109) writes: 
“Imaginative prose of the sixteenth century was, however, al- 
most completely neglected. Outside Sidney, there was only a 
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badly modernized Euphues dating from as early as 1718.” We 
may overlook the fact that the modernized Euphues first ap- 
peared in 1716. But we need only glance at the lists—themselves 
incomplete—in Arundell Esdaile’s List of English Tales and 
Prose Romances to discover that fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
fiction, in somewhat modernized form, enjoyed a continuous and 
extensive popularity in the eighteenth century. Or, if we turn to 
an advertisement of newly published chapbooks available in 
1764 at the shop of Dicey and Marshall (reprinted in Charles 
Gerring’s Notes on Printers and Booksellers, London, 1900, pp. 
110-114), we shall find there Aesop’s Fables, Reynard the Fox, 
The Siege of Troy, The Seven Wise Masters, Valentine and Orson, 
Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia, Don Bellianis of Greece, Doctor 
Faustus, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, Fortunatus, Deloney’s 
Jack of Newberry, Thomas of Reading, and The Gentle Craft, 
Long Meg of Westminster, Patient Grissil, Emanuel Forde’s 
Montelyon and Parismus, Titus Andronicus, and Richard John- 
son’s Seven Champions of Christendom. But I do not mean to 
play Ritson to Dr. Wellek’s Warton. The value and validity of 
his book are not seriously impaired by this chapter, but the 
reader must be cautioned against accepting it as an accurate ac- 
count of either the gathering of materials for literary history or 
the revival of earlier literature. 

The study of Warton’s History steers cautiously—and quite 
properly, it seems to me—between the interpretations of Warton 
as an early romanticist, an orthodox neo-classicist, and the con- 
fused victim of a critical dilemma. Though Dr. Wellek recog- 
nizes the incoherence of Warton’s opinions and the absence of 
a clearly defined concept of literary history in Warton’s book, 
he sees the History as moulded by a belief in the yielding of 
primitive imagination to modern reason on the one hand, and 
the growth of modern refinement and decorum on the other. 
But he concludes that Warton “balanced . . . rather uneasily” 
(p. 201) between these two theories. Dr. Wellek might have 
stressed more than he has the orthodoxy and consistency of the 
critical opinions underlying the History, which is a far less con- 
fused and contradictory work than the Observations on the 
Faerie Queene. Few Augustans failed to recognize creative imagi- 
nation as the basis of literary composition, to which artistry 
was subordinate, or to perceive that this furor poeticus had 
existed most strongly in such early writers as Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Spenser. Pope, for example, praised Shakespeare’s 
creative power and attributed it to his proximity to nature; yet 
he altered Shakespeare’s text to provide for modern “refine- 
ment.” In other words, if Pope had written his history of litera- 
ture, it too might well have been ordered by a belief in both the 
progress of artistry and the decay of imagination. Nor is War- 
ton’s occasional rejection of neo-classic artistry in favor of un- 
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regulated poetic fire incompatible with these beliefs, for the 
Augustans frequently suspected that their artistry and good 
taste, perfected though they were in themselves, had been re- 
sponsible for the loss of imaginative force. (For a random illus- 
tration, see William Wilkie’s “Dream, in the Manner of Spen- 
ser,” 1759, though a host of other comments on Shakespeare and 
Spenser will serve the same purpose.) Except for his very infre- 
quent praise of “Gothic” disorder, Warton differs from his con- 
temporaries and immediate predecessors—who were never truly 
“neo-classic’—mainly in the breadth of his knowledge of the 
earlier literature. 

In general, Dr. Wellek has supplied us with a cogent and 
clear study of a significant and difficult topic. Because of his 
ability and his high regard for the function and art of literary 
history, he is eminently fitted to extend his study into the nine- 
teenth century. 

EARL R. WASSERMAN 
University of Illinois 


THE AESTHETIC OF WALTER PaTER. By Ruth C. Child. A 
Wellesley College Publication. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. vii+157. $2.00. 


The task explicitly undertaken in this book is ‘‘an analysis of 
Pater’s aesthetic theory, with the aim of presenting the consist- 
ent framework on which it was built, and its gradual develop- 
ment within that framework” (pp. 4-5). The author’s primary 
motivation, however, seems to be the desire to combat the mis- 
interpretations of Pater prevalent, she asserts, during “‘the last 
thirty years” (p. 2). “The main note in the studies of Pater has 
been emphasis on the ‘aesthetic’ character of his work—that is, 
its remoteness from life, its over-refinement, its interest in the 
morbid and curious, its lack of moral values” (p. 3). Combined 
with this has been the view of him as an impressionist, one “‘who 
substitutes for a sound interpretation or judgment of a work of 
art his own purely personal impressions” (p. 4). Vindication of 
Pater from these reproaches is a dominant purpose throughout 
the book. 

For those well-acquainted with Pater’s work and with the 
relevant scholarly materials, this study provides the interest 
offered by any sincere and informed interpretive effort. Under 
four chapter headings: (I) The Function of Art, (II) Formal As- 
pects of Art, (III) Life as an Art, (IV) Aesthetic Criticism, Dr. 
Child assembles Pater’s key statements on a broad range of 
topics, and thoughtfully raises many important questions. We 
have no other book so readily available in English which draws 
on recent scholarly studies of Pater and attempts so broad a sur- 
vey of his work. It is all the more unfortunate that the book is 
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weak precisely in what Dr. Child considers to be its contribu- 
tion: it does not achieve a fully articulated presentation of 
Pater’s “‘aesthetic,” nor does it present a thoroughly balanced 
interpretation of his work. 

Dr. Child quite rightly rejects any such narrow view of 
Pater’s work as she attributes, not with complete justice, to 
most of her scholarly and critical predecessors. She gives gener- 
ous appreciation to the humane values in his work. Unfortun- 
ately, the pattern of her own thinking is too often set by the 
views she opposes, and she gives disproportionate attention to 
rather wearying assurances that Pater is “sound,” not really 
“morbid” after the Renaissance. The tendency to indulge in a 
contradictory overemphasis is fostered also by her method of 
building up her interpretation. The use of numerous excerpts 
interspersed with commentary is of course a familiar and legiti- 
mate practice. But it offers certain dangers, especially when 
there is a somewhat polemic motivation, and when the subject 
is Walter Pater, whose works are such an intricate mosaic of 
prefatory concessions and qualifying “second thoughts.’ Iso- 
lated statements take on an unequivocal meaning and impor- 
tance that they do not have in their original contexts. It becomes 
possible to overlook significant parallelisms or inconsistencies 
among views reported under different headings. Thus both 
author and reader may be led into accepting plausible but over- 
simplified or inadequately developed interpretations. 

A few briefly sketched illustrations must suffice. We are told, 
for example, that “this study will show that Pater... began 
with an emphasis on art for art’s sake, but progressed gradually 
to a greater and greater emphasis on the ethical function of art, 
thus returning, as Swinburne had returned, to the essentials of 
the long English tradition” (p. 10). (There is not space to discuss 
the misleading analogy with Swinburne—see his attacks on 
Whistler, Whitman, and Zola—or to show how the vague remark 
about the English tradition serves principally the urge to make 
Pater as respectable as possible.) Pater’s change of emphasis is 
generally recognized; the problem here is one of careful defini- 
tion and evaluation of what it meant. In part 3 of Chapter I, 
Dr. Child cites a number of Pater’s affirmations of the “moral 
effect” of art. She does not do justice to the delicate problem of 
the meaning of these statements in their carefully qualified con- 
texts. Hence her treatment blurs the distinction, which Pater 
repeatedly underlines, between the usual sense of “the ethical 
function of art” and his particular sense of the moral value of art. 
We should have been given a very careful study of the implica- 
tions of the contrast Pater makes between the morality of actual 
life and “the higher morality” which transcends ordinary cate- 
gories and which is the fruit of “impassioned contemplation.” 
Pater’s discussions of the process by which art yields moral in- 
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sights, of the way in which qualities of form and style “transform 
themselves . . . into terms of ethics,’”’ such as we find in Chapter 
X of Plato and Platonism, should not have been neglected. 

Nor does the final section of Chapter I hazard an explicit 
interpretation of Pater’s later views on the “function” of art. 
After citation of various passages “hostile” or contradictory to 
the art for art’s sake position, the vague statement that never- 
theless Pater ‘‘may still believe in art for art’s sake in a certain 
sense,”’ that he “recognized that art enlarged and oriented the 
soul” (p. 54), is not very helpful. 

Dr. Child has not always scrutinized carefully enough the 
hidden assumptions in her own critical terminology and judg- 
ments. Her defense of Pater against the accusation of irrespon- 
sible impressionism begins promisingly, but is vitiated by failure 
to clarify the criteria by which she arrives at her apportionment 
of degrees of “objective validity,” “‘objective analysis,” and 
soundness of judgment to Pater’s various essays (pp. 114, 132, 
and Chapter IV, parts 3 and 4, passim). 

In spite of some discriminating distinctions among Pater’s 
various uses of the term, “the ideal,’’ Dr. Child’s bias toward 
stressing moralistic connotations causes her to miss the parallel- 
ism between Pater’s descriptions, on the one hand, of the process 
of attaining a vision of the ideal, and, on the other hand, of the 
process of selection involved in artistic creation. We are repeat- 
edly told that Pater was an empiricist who refused at any time 
to accept the transcendentalist position (pp. 30, 83-84, 99-100). 
Nevertheless, the shifts in the meaning attributed to “ideal” 
culminate in the amazing statement in Chapter IV, ‘The entire 
growth of Pater’s philosophy has been from youthful idealism 
to adolescent scepticism, back to idealism again” (p. 105). The 
claim that this is substantiated by Dr. Young’s study of Pater’s 
philosophical background is incorrect, since she concludes that 
Pater “means not to make up his mind” on such philosophical 
matters. (See Helen H. Young, The Writings of Walter Pater, 
p. 144.) 

Surely, the following summation lacks the delicate nuances 
required for an image of Pater’s ‘‘mental complexion” at any 
age: 

Evidently, the strongest forces in the older Pater were a feeling of sympathy 
with mankind, which showed itself in tenderness for all suffering, and in an 
acceptance, intellectual as well as practical, of the moral system evolved through 
the experience of the race; a desire for a gracious, many-sided life, developing the 
body, the senses, the intellect, the passions, the will; and an unsatisfied longing 
for belief in a Divine Companion (pp. 98-99). 


How, we must ask, is this related to Dr. Child’s admission, in 
the final paragraph of her book, that Pater’s is “an escape philos- 
ophy’’? How do these “forces” add up to “the most distinctive 
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element in Pater’s aesthetic... his belief in life as an art” 

(p. 79)? 

. Although Dr. Child has not given us all that she promised, 
her book does heip to clarify the nature of the difficult and deli- 
cate task she so gallantly undertook. Given Pater’s confused 
terminology and his dislike of a systematic theoretical structure, 
the most keenly tempered critical instruments and a rigorous 
method of analysis based on thorough knowledge of aesthetic 
theory are required. To reveal the “framework” of Pater’s 
philosophy of art, Dr. Child should have sought more systemati- 
cally and more critically to uncover the patterns of thought 
underlying the whole range of Pater’s “‘value-judgments,” no 
matter whether he uses the vocabulary of art or of morals. She 
would then not have been able to evade the crucial problem, 
which is Pater’s particular understanding of the nature and 
values of what we usually call “‘the aesthetic experience.” And 
she would not then have dismissed as peripheral to his philoso- 
phy (p. 107) his exaltation of the state of being, as distinct from 
doing, since this theme is central to his approach both to matters 
of ethics and of aesthetics. Even the redemption of Pater’s 
reputation, if it needs redeeming, might then have resulted from 
seeing his contribution, to use his phrases about Platonism, as 
“not a formal theory or body of theories, but a tendency to think 
or feel, and to speak, about certain things in a particular way 


... reflecting the peculiarities, the marked peculiarities, of him- 
self and his own mental complexion.” 
LovuisE M. ROSENBLATT 


Brooklyn College 


CHARLES EGBERT Crappock. By Edd Winfield Parks. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. x+ 
258. $2.50. 


This is one of a series of “Books about Southern Literary 
Figures” published by the North Carolina Press, including, 
along with one or two lesser lights, such important figures as 
Mark Twain, Sidney Lanier, and Joel Chandler Harris. That 
“Charles Egbert Craddock” (Mary Noailles Murfree) needs to 
be added to this list is open to question, and Mr. Parks’ study 
may well fail to remove any doubts on the subject. Miss Mur- 
free achieved a brief fame during the years after 1885 as a local 
colorist of the Tennessee mountains, her stories and novels being 
eagerly accepted by The Atlantic Monthly and she herself wel- 
comed into the charmed circle of important Aélantic personali- 
ties. Her rapid exhaustion of her material, however, and her 
limitations and mannerisms, which soon became all too obvious, 
made her vogue a brief one, although she continued to write for 
many years. 
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Mr. Parks has collected a great deal of detailed information 
about Miss Murfree and her family, all of which is meticulously 
documented. That from this information arises a vivid, inter- 
esting character who will appeal to even a limited public outside 
her own bailiwick, is very doubtful. The interest may be there, 
but Mr. Parks, despite his academic arguments in the preface, 
does not evoke it. 

On the critical side, Pattee’s six or eight well-packed pages 
on Miss Murfree in his American Literature since 1870 do her 
ample justice, bringing out especially what would seem to be al- 
most the main critical fact about her, her central interest in pur- 
ple descriptions, well inflated. (She thus recalls the Gothic Mrs. 
Radcliffe; in fact some of her “romantic” set pieces remind one 
forcibly of that lady’s.) Although Mr. Parks goes into great 
detail in criticizing her work (note especially his Chapter IX), 
one may still remain satisfied with Pattee’s brief appraisal. 

J. T. Hrt_HovsE 


University of Minnesota 





BRIEF MENTION 


In Die Frithzeit der Englischen Grammatik (Bern 1941) Otto 
Funke gives a useful bibliographic analysis of early modern 
English grammars from Bullokar Bref Grammar (1586) to John 
Wallis Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1653). The volume be- 
gins with an outline of the humanistic-classical background of 
the English grammarians and shows that, just as in Italy, three 
forces (the desire for effective artistic expression, the interest in 
educational needs, and finally a growing nationalism) led to the 
intensive study of the mother tongue. In this there is nothing 
new, but the synthesis helps fill out our picture drawn, by earlier 
writers, largely from the rhetoricians and translators. Next fol- 
lows a section, too brief but clear and tothe point, on the system 
and methodology of each grammarian. The volume closes with a 
section on the classification in each grammar of the parts of 
speech. As a bridge between the classical grammarians and the 
English, the author devotes in each section considerable space 
to the plan and purpose of Donatus and Priscian of the Romans, 
to Linacre and Lilly of early English writers on the Latin lan- 
guage, and to Ramus of the French. From these three sources 
most of the product of the English school springs. Though rooted 
in the same tradition, John Wallis is the first to break with the 
conventional trappings, no longer applicable to the English 


grammar, and thus ushers in a modern trend in linguistic study. 
H. L 


Miss Eva Catherine Hangen’s Concordance to the Complete 
Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xviii-+-527. $5.00.) “has been based 
upon Foxwell’s 1914 edition and . . . has been so arranged that 
all words listed may be located readily in any edition of the 
author’s works or in anthologies where individual poems ap- 
pear.”” The concordance aims to observe Foxwell’s text in de- 
tail, but does not go behind it. Consequently, variant readings 
have not been included—nor variant spellings from those in 
Foxwell, if one could expect them. Crawford’s concordances 
have features which might well have been included in a work 
which hopes to be of aid in the study of Shakspere, since they 
have had to face the worst possible condition of textual confu- 
sion instead of the best. Scholars will know many uses to which 
such a concordance as the present can be put; others may be 
referred to suggestions on the jacket! But at least we are now 
much better off for Wyatt than for Shakspere. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 
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